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III. 
E had a deal of, trouble 


with our heroine: Brown 
wanted her ugly. Brown’s chief 
ambition in life is to be original, 
and his method of obtaining the 
original is to take the unoriginal 
and just turn it round. If Brown 
were given a little planet of his 
own to do as he liked with he 
would call day, night, and sum- 
mer, winter. He would make 
all his men and women walk on 
their heads and shake hands 
with their feet, his trees would 
grow with their roots 
in the air, and the 
old cock would lay 
all the eggs while 
the hens sat on the fence and crowed. Then he would step back 
and say, ‘‘ See what an original world I have created, entirely my 
own idea!” 

There are many other people besides Brown whose notion of 
originality would seem to be precisely similar. 

I know a little girl, the descendant of a long line of politicians. 
The hereditary instinct is so strongly developed in her that she is 
almost incapable of thinking for herself. Instead, she copies in 
everything her elder sister, who takes more after the mother. If 
her sister has two helpings of rice pudding for supper, then she 
has two helpings of rice pudding. If her sister isn't hungry and 
doesn’t want any supper at all, then she goes to bed without any 


supper. 





BROWN’S WORLD. 
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This lack of character in the child troubles her mother, who is 
not an admirer of the political virtues, and one evening, taking the 
little one on her lap, she talked seriously to her. 

“ Do try to think for yourself,” said she. ‘‘ Don’t always do 
just what Jessie does, that’s silly. Have an idea of your own now 
and then. Be a little original.” 

The child promised she'd try, and went to bed thoughtful. 

Next morning, for breakfast, a dish of kippers and a dish of 
kidneys were placed on the table side by side. Now the child 
loved kippers with an affection that amounted almost to passion, 
while she loathed kidneys more than powders. It was the one 
subject on which she did know her own mind. 

“A kidney or a kipper for you, Jessie?" asked her mother, 
addressing the elder child first. 

Jessie hesitated for a moment, while her sister sat regarding 
her in an agony of suspense. 

‘Kipper, please, ma,” Jessie answered at last, and the 
younger child turned her head away to hide the tears. 





“ BURST INTO TEARS,” 


“You'll have a kipper, of course, Trixy?” said the mother, 
who had noticed nothing. 

“No, thank you, ma,” said the small heroine, stifling a sob, 
and speaking in a dry, tremulous voice, “I'll have a kidney.” 
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‘But I thought you couldn’t bear kidneys,” exclaimed her 
mother, surprised. 

«« No, ma, I don’t like "em much.” 

« And you're so fond of kippers!”’ 

*¢ Yes, ma.” 

‘«‘ Well, then, why on earth don’t you have one?” 

“’Cos Jessie's going to have one, and you told me to be 
original,” and here the poor mite, reflecting upon the price her 
originality was going to cost her, burst into tears. 

' : The other three of us 

refused to sacrifice ourselves 
in this manner upon the 
altar of Brown's originality. 
We decided to be content with 
the customary beautiful girl. 
* Good or bad?” queried 

Brown. 

“‘ Bad,”’ responded Mac- 
Shaugnassy, emphatically. 
‘‘What do you say, Jeph- 


son ?” 

















Rie 

‘* Well,” replied Jeph- 
son, taking the pipe from 
between his lips, and 
speaking in that sooth- 
ingly melancholy tone of 
voice that he never varies, 
whether telling a joke 
about a wedding or an 
anecdote relating to a 
funeral, “not altogether 
bad. Bad, with good in- 
stincts, the good instincts 
well under control.” 

“I wonder why it is,” murmured Brown, reflectively, ‘that bad 
people are so much more interesting than good.”’ 

“I don't think the reason is very difficult to find,” answered 
Jephson. ‘ There’s more uncertainty about them. They keep you 


more on the alert. It’s like the difference between ridine a well- 
RR 
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broken, steady-going cob and a lively young colt with ideas of his 
own. The one is comfortable to travel with, but the other provides 
you with more exercise. If you start off with a thoroughly good 
woman for your heroine you give your story away in the first 
chapter. Everybody knows precisely how she will behave under 
every conceivable combination of circumstances in 
which you can place her. On every occasion she will 

do the same thing—that is, the right thing. 
With a bad heroine, on the other hand, you can 
_— never be quite sure what is going to happen. Out of 
the fifty or so courses open to her, she may take 
the right one, or she may take one of the forty- 
nine wrong ones, and you watch 
her with curiosity to see which it will 

be. 

“But surely there are plenty of 
good heroines who are interesting,” 
I said. 

“At intervals—when they do 
something wrong,” answered Jeph- 
son drily. ‘A _ consistently irre- 
proachable heroine is as irritating to 
the average reader as Socrates must 
have been to Xantippe, or as the model 
boy at school is to all the other lads. 

Take the stock heroine of the eighteenth 
century romance. She never met her lover 
except for the purpose of telling him that 
she could never be his, and she generally 
wept steadily throughout the interview. She 
never forgot to turn pale at the sight of 
blood, nor to faint in his arms at the most 
és q inconvenient moment possible. She was 

THE MOST £ . . 
ec CONVENIENT ar determined never to marry without her 

: ‘ father’s consent, and was equally resolved 
never to marry anybody but the one par- 
ticular person she was convinced he would 

\ never agree to her marrying. She was an 
excellent young woman, and nearly as uninteresting as a celebrity 
at home.” 
“Ah, but you’re not talking about good women now,” I 
observed. “You're talking about some silly person's idea of a 
good woman,” 


‘. 
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“I quite admit it,” replied Jephson. ‘“ Nor, indeed, am I 
prepared to say what is a good woman. I consider the subject 
too deep and too complicated for any mere human being to give 
a judgment upon. But I am talking of the women who con- 
formed to the popular idea of maidenly goodness in the age when 
these hooks were written. You must remember goodness 1s 


“ALL OUR BEST HEROINES GO SLUMMING.” 


not a known quantity. It varies with every age and every 
locality, and it is, generally speaking, your ‘silly persons’ who 
are responsible for its varying standards. In Japan, a.‘ good’ 
girl would be a girl who would sell her honour in order to afford 
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little luxuries to her aged parents. In certain hospitable islancs 

of the torrid zone, the ‘ good’ wife goes to lengths that we should 

deem altogether unnecessary in making her husband’s guest feel 

himself at home. In ancient Hebraic days, Jael was accounted 

a good woman for murdering a sleeping man, and Sarai stood in 

no danger of losing the respect of her little world when she led 

Hagar unto Abraham. In eighteenth century England, super- 

natural stupidity and dulness of a degree that must have been 

difficult to attain were held to be feminine virtues—indeed, they 

are so still—and authors, who are always among the most servile 

followers of public opinion, fashioned their puppets accordingly. 

Now-a-days, ‘slumming’ is the most applauded virtue, and so all 

our best heroines go slumming, and are always extra ‘ good to the 
poor.’ ”’ : 

** How useful ‘the poor’ are,” remarked MacShaugnassy, some- 

what abruptly, placing his feet on the mantelpiece and tilting his 

chair back till it stood at an angle that 

caused us to rivet our attention upon it with 

hopeful interest. “I don’t think we scrib- 

bling fellows ever fully grasp how much we 

owe.to ‘the poor.” Where would our angelic 

heroines and our noble-hearted heroes be if it 

were not for ‘ the poor’? We want to show 

that the dear girl is as good as she is beauti- 

ful. What do we 

do? We puta bas- 

ket full of chickens 

and bottles of wine 

on herarm, a fetch- 

ing little sun bon- 

net on her head, 

and send her round 

among ‘the poor.’ 

How do we prove 

that our apparent 

scamp of a hero 

is really a noble 

young man at 

heart? Why, we 

send him out on 


“AND SEND HER ROUND AMONG ‘THE POOR.’” the quiet to do 


good to ‘the poor. It comes out inthe end. Grateful elderly 
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females, unable to hold themselves in any longer, blurt out the 
facts in spite of his efforts to silence them. Then he stands 
blushingly confessed, and the girl gives him one quick glance that 
tells all. 

“‘ They are just as useful in real life as they are in Bookland. 
What is it consoles the tradesman when the actor, earning eighty 
pounds a week, cannot pay his debts? Why, reading in the 
theatrical newspapers gushing accounts of the dear fellow’s 
invariable generosity to ‘the poor.’ What is it stills the small, but 
irritating, voice of conscience when we have successfully accom- 
plished some extra big feat of swindling ? Why, the noble resolve 
to give ten per cent. of the nett profits to ‘ the poor.’ 

‘* What does a man do when he finds himself growing old, and 
feels that it is time for him to think seriously about securing his 
position in the next world? Why, he becomes suddenly good to 
‘the poor.’ Ifthe poor were not there for him to be good to, what 
could he do? He would be unable to reform at all. It's a great 
comfort to think that the poor will always be with us. 
They are the ladder by which we climb into heaven.” 

There was silence for a few moments, while 
MacShaugnassy puffed away vigorously, and almost 
savagely, at his pipe, and then Brown said, ‘I can 
tell you rather a quaint incident, bearing very aptly 
on the subject. A cousin of mine was a land- 
agent in a small country 
town, and among the houses 
on his list was a fine old 
mansion that had remained 
vacant for a good many 
years. He had nearly 
despaired of ever sell- 
ing it, when one day 
an elderly lady, very gu 
richly dressed, drove #2 
up to the office and “Supecueee 
made enquiries about a 
it. She said she had 
come across it acci- 
dentally while travel- 
ling through that part of the country the previous autumn, and 
had been much struck by its beauty and picturesqueness. She 
added that she was looking out for some quiet spot where she 


___—— —— 
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“ MADE ENQUIRIES ABOUT IT.” 
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could settle down and peacefully pass the remainder of her days, 
and that she thought this place might possibly prove to be the 
very thing for her. 

** My cousin, delighted with the chance of a purchaser, at once 
drove her across to the estate, which was about eight miles distant 
from the town, and they went over it together. My cousin waxed 
eloquent upon the subject of its advantages. He dwelt upon its 
quiet and seclusion, its proximity—but not too much proximity—to 
the church, its handiness to the little village that nestled round 
its gates. 

“ Everything pointed to a satisfactory conclusion of the 
business. The lady was charmed with the situation and the 
surroundings, and delighted with the house and grounds. She 
considered the price low. 

« ¢ And now, Mr. Brown,’ said she, as _ stood 
by the lodge gate, ‘tell me, : 
what class of poor have you 
got round about?’ 

*“* Poor,’ answered my 
cousin, ‘there are no 
poor.’ 

“*No poor!’ ex- 
claimed the lady. ‘No 
poor people in the village, 
or anywhere near?’ 

“*You won't find a 
poor person within five 
miles of the estate,’ 
he replied proudly. 

‘You see, my dear 

madam, this is a thinly 

populated and ex- 

ceedingly prosperous — 

county. This parti- ‘“‘wwar crass oF Poor HAVE YOU GOT ROUND cout?" 
cular district is es- : 

pecially so. There is not a family in it that is not, comparatively 
speaking, weli-to-do.’ 

“Oh, I’m sorry to hear that,’ said the lady, in a tone of 
disappointment. ‘The place would have suited me so admirably 
but for that.’ 

«¢ But surely, madam,’ cried my cousin, to whom a demand 
for poor persons was an entirely new idea, ‘ you don’t mean to say 
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that you want poor people! Why, we've always considered it one 
of the chief attractions of the property—nothing to shock the eye or 
wound the susceptibilities of the most tender-hearted occupant.’ 

“©¢My dear Mr. Brown,’ replied the lady, ‘I will be perfectly 
frank with you. I am becoming an old woman, and my past life 
has not perhaps been altogether too well spent. It is my desire 
to atone for the—er—follies of my youth by an old age of well- 
doing, and to that end it is essential 
that I should be surrounded by a 
certain number of deserving poor. I 
had hoped to find in this charming 
neighbourhood of yours the custom- 
ary proportion of poverty and misery, 
in which case I should have taken 
the house without hesitation. As it 
is, I must seek elsewhere.’ 

‘*My cousin was perplexed, and 
sad. ‘There are plenty of poor 
people in the town,’ he said; ‘ many 
of them most interesting cases, and 
you could have the entire care of them 
all. There'd be no opposition what- 
ever, I’m positive.’ 

“¢Thank you,’ replied 
the lady, ‘but I really 
couldn’t go as far as the 














town. They must 
be within easy 
driving distance or 
they are no good.’ 

** My cousin cudgelled 
his brains again. He did 
not intend to let a purchaser slip 
through his fingers if he could help 
it. At last a.bright thought flashed into his mind. ‘I'll tell you 
what we could do,’ he said. ‘ There’s a piece of waste land the 
other end of the village that we’ve never been able to do much with 
in consequence of its being so swampy. Ifyou liked, we could run 
you up a dozen cottages on that cheap—it would be all the better 
their being a bit ramshackle and unhealthy—and get some poor 
people for you and put into them.’ 
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«« The lady reflected upon the idea, and it struck her as a good 
one. 

‘« «You see,’ continued my cousin, pushing his advantage, ‘ by 
adopting this method you would be able to select your own poor. 
We would get you some nice, clean, grateful poor, and make the 
thing pleasant for you.’ 

“It ended in the lady’s accepting my cousin's offer, and giving 
him a list of the poor people she would like to have. She selected 
one bedridden old woman (Church of England preferred), one 
paralytic old man, one blind girl who would want to be read aloud 
to, one poor atheist willing to be converted, two cripples, one 
drunken father who would consent to be talked to seriously, one 
disagreeable old fellow needing much patience, two large families, 
and four ordinary assorted couples. 

“My cousin experienced some difficulty in securing the 
drunken father. Most of the drunken fathers he interviewed 
upon the subject had a rooted objection to being talked to 
at all. After a long search, however, he discovered a mild 
little man, who, upon the lady's requirements and charitable 
intentions being explained to him, undertook to qualify himself 
for the vacancy by getting intoxicated at least once a week. He 
said he could not promise more than once a week at first, he 
unfortunately possessing a strong natural distaste for all alcoholic 
liquors which it would be necessary for him to overcome. As he 
got more used to them, he would do better. 

‘*Over the disagreeable old man, my cousin 
also had trouble. It was hard to hit the right 
degree of disagreeableness. Some of them were so 
_ very unpleasant. He eventually made choice 
MA of a decayed cab-driver with advanced Radical 
opinions, who insisted on a three 
years’ contract. 

“The plan worked exceedingly 
well, and does so, my cousin tells me, 
: to this day. The drunken father has 

completely conquered his dislike to strong 
drink. He has not been sober now for over 
three weeks, and has lately taken to knock- 








“A DECAYED CAB-DRIVER.” ing his wife about. The disagreeable fellow 

is most conscientious in fulfilling his part 
of the bargain, and makes himself a perfect curse to the whole 
village. The others have dropped into their respective positions 
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and are working well. The lady visits them all every afternoon, 
and is most charitable. They call her Lady Bountiful, and every- 
body blesses her. It is generally felt throughout the parish that 
if she does not go to Heaven, then it will be because Heaven 
doesn’t know its own business.” 

Brown rose as he finished speaking, and mixed himself a glass 
of whisky and water with the self-satisfied air of a benevolent man 
about to reward somebody for having done a good deed; and 
MacShaugnassy lifted up his voice and talked. 

‘“‘ I know a story bearing on the subject, too,” he said; “ but 
mine is not so serious as yours. It happened in a tiny Yorkshire 
village—a peaceful, respectable spot, 
where folks found life a bit slow. One 
day, however, a new curate ar- 
rived, and that woke things up 
considerably. He was a nice 
young man, and, having a large 
private income of his own, was 
altogether a most desirable 
catch. Every unmarried female 
in the place went for him with 
one accord. 

‘But ordinary feminine 
blandishments appeared to have 
no effect upon him. He wasa 
seriously inclined young man, 
and once, in the course of a 
casual conversation upon the 


_ subject of love, he was heard to N 





cay that he himself should never 
be attracted by mere beauty and - 
charm. What would appeal to “ WITH A PRIVATE INCOME OF HIS OWN.” 
him, he said, would be a 

woman's goodness—her charity and kindliness to the poor. 

“Well, that set the petticoats all thinking. They saw that in 
studying fashion plates and practising expressions they had been 
going upon the wrong tack. The card for them to play was ‘the 
poor.’ ; 

‘* But here a serious difficulty arose. ‘There was only one poor 
person in the whole parish, a cantankerous old fellow who lived in 
a tumble-down cottage at the back of the church, and fifteen able- 
bodied women (eleven girls, three old maids and a widow) wanted 
to be ‘good’ to him. 
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«« Miss Simmonds, one of the old maids, got hold of him first, 
and commenced feeding him twice a day with beef-tea ; and then 
the widow boarded him with port wine and oysters. Later in the 
week, others of the party drifted in upon him, and wanted to cram 
him with jelly and chickens. 

** The old man couldn't understand it. He was accustomed to 
a small sack of coals now and then, accompanied by a long lecture 
on his sins, and an occasional bottle of dandelion tea. This 
sudden spurt on the part of Providence puzzled him. He said 
nothing, however, but continued to take in as much of 
everything 
as he could 
hold. At 
the end of 
a month he 
So was too fat 

“to get] through 
his own back 
door. 

“« The com- 
petition among 
the women folk 
grew keener 
every day, and 
at last the old 
man began to 
give himself 
airs, and to 
make the place hard for them. He made 
them clean his cottage out, and cook his 
meals, and when he was tired of having them about the house, he 
set them to work in the garden. 

** They grumbled a good deal, and there was talk at one time 
of a sort of a strike, but what could they do? He was the only 
pauper for miles round, and knew it. He had the monopoly, and, 
like all monopolists, he abused his position shamefully. 

“He made them run errands. He sent them out to buy his 
‘baccy,’ at their own expense. On one occasion he sent Miss 
Simmonds out with a jug to get his supper beer. She indignantly 
refused at first, but he told her that if she gave him any of her 
stuck-up airs out she would go, and never come into his house 
again. If she wouldn't do it there were plenty of others who 
would. She knew it and went. 






“THE COMPETITION GREW KEENER 
EVERY DAY.” 
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“« They had been in the habit of reading to him—good books 
with an elevating tendency. But now he put his foot down upon 
that sort of thing. He said he didn’t want Sunday-school rabbish 
at his time of life. What he liked was something spicy. And he 
made them read him French novels and seafaring tales, contain- 
ing realistic language. And they didn’t have to skip anything 
either, or he’d know the reason why. 

“ He said he liked music, so a few of them clubbed together and 
bought him an harmonium. Their idea was that they would sing 
hymns and play high-class melodies, but it wasn’t his. His idea 
was—‘ Keeping up the old girl’s birthday’ and ‘ She winked the 
other eye,’ with chorus and cellar-flap dance, and that’s what 
they sang. 








“ WITH CHORUS AND CELLAR-FLAP DANCE.” 





‘To what lengths his tyranny would have gene it is difficult 
to say, had not an event happened that brought his. power tga 
premature collapse. This was the curate’s sudden and somewhat 
unexpected marriage with a very beautiful burlesque actress who 
had lately been performing in a neighbouring town. He gave up 
the Church on his engagement, in consequence of his fiancée’s 
objection to becoming a minister’s wife. She said she could never 
tumble to the district visiting. 

“‘ With the curate’s wedding, the old pauper’s brief career of 
prosperity ended. They packed him off to the workhouse after 
that, and made him break stones.’ 

At the end of the telling of his tale, MacShaugnassy lifted 
his feet off the mantelpiece, and set to work to wake up his legs ; 
and Jephson took a hand, and began to spin us stories. 
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But none of us felt inclined to laugh at Jephson’s stories, for 
they dealt not with the goodness of the rich to the poor, which is 
a virtue yielding quick and highly atisfactory returns, but with 
the goodness of the poor to the poor, a somewhat less remunerative 
investment and a different matter altogether. 

For the poor themselves—not the noisy professional poor I do 
not mean, but the silent, fighting poor—one is bound to feel 
with Charles Kingsley a genuine respect. One honours them, 
as one honours a wounded, lean old soldier. 

In the perpetual warfare between Humanity and Nature, the 
poor stand always in the van. They die in the ditches, and 
we march over their bodies with the flags flying and the drums 
playing. 

I can never think of them myself without an uncomfortable 
feeling that I ought to be a little bit ashamed of living in security 
and ease, leaving them to take all the hard blows. It is as if one 
were always skulking in the tents, while one’s comrades were 
fighting and dying in the front. 

They bleed and fall in silence there. Nature with 
her terrible club, “:Survival of the Fittest’; and 
Civilisation with her cruel sword, “ Supply and 
Demand,” beat them back, and they give 
way inch by inch, fighting to the end. But 
it is in a dumb, sullen way, that is not 
sufficiently picturesque to be heroic. 

I remember seeing 
an old bull-dog, one 
Saturday night, lying 
on the doorstep of a 
small shop in the New % 
Cut. He lay there very 
quiet, and seemed a 
bit sleepy; and, as he 
looked savage, nobody 
disturbed him. People 
stepped in and out over 
him, and occasionally in 
doing so, one would 
accidentally kick him, 
and then he would breathe a little harder and quicker. 

At last, a passer-by, feeling something wet beneath his feet, 
looked down, and found that he was standing ina pool of blood, and, 
















_— 





“SEEMED A BIT SLEEPY.” 
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looking to see where it came from, saw that it flowed in a thick, 
dark stream from the step on which the dog was lying. 

Then he stooped down and examined the dog, and the dog 
opened its eyes sleepily and looked at him, gave a grin which may 
have implied pleasure, or may have implied irritation at being 
disturbed, and died. 

A crowd collected, and they turned the dead body of the dog 
over on its side, and saw a fearful gash in the groin, out of which 
oozed blood, and other things. The proprietor of the shop said the 
animal had been there for over an hour. 

I have known the poor to die in that same grim, silent way- 
not the poor that you, my delicately-gloved Lady Bountiful and my 
very excellent Sir Simon DoGood, know, or that you would care 
to know ; not the poor who march in processions with banners and 
collection-boxes ; not the poor that clamour round your soup 
kitchens and sing hymns at your tea meetings ; but the poor that 
you don’t know are poor until the tale is told at the coroner's 
inquest—the silent, proud poor who wake each morning to wrestle 
with Death till night-time, and who, when at last he overcomes 
them, and, forcing them down on the 
rotting floor of the dim attic, strangles 
them, still die with their teeth tight 
shut. 

There was a boy I came to know 
when I was living in the East End 
of London. He was not a nice boy 
by any means. He was not quite so 
clean as are the good boys in the 
religious magazines, and I haveknown 
a sailor to stop him in the street and 
reprove him for using indelicate lan- 
guage. But he was a boy to shake 
hands with for all that, even if it . 
was necessary to wipe your own \ 
hand afterwards. 

He and his mother and the baby, a 
sickly infant of about five months 
old, lived in a cellar, down a turning off Three Colt Street. I 
am not quite sure what had become of the father. I rather think 
he had been ‘ converted,” and had gone off round the country on 
a preaching tour. The lad earned six shillings a week as an 
errand boy ; and the mother stitched trousers, and on days when 





** REPROVE HIM FOR USING INDELICATE 
LANGUAGE.” 
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she was feeling strong and energetic would often make as much 
as tenpence, or even a shilling. Unfortunately, there were days 
when the four bare walls would chase each other round and round, 
and the candle seem a faint speck of light, a very long way off ; 
and the frequency of these caused the family income for the week 
to occasionally fall somewhat low. 

One night the walls danced round quicker and quicker till they 
danced away altogether, and the candle shot up through the ceiling 
and became a star; and the woman knew that it was time to put 
away her sewing and crawl on to the mattress and wait. 

“Jim,” she said: she spoke very low, and the boy had to bend 
over her to hear, “if you poke about in the middle of the mattress 
you'll find a Couple of pounds. I saved them up a long while ago. 
That will pay for burying me. And, Jim, you'll take care of the 
kid. You won't let it go on the parish.” 





“JIM, YOU'LL TAKE CARE OF THE KID.” 





Jim promised. 

“« Say ‘ S'welp me Gawd,’ Jim.” 

‘* S'welp me Gawd, mother.” 

Then the woman, having arranged her worldly affairs, lay 
back ready, and Death struck. 

Jim kept his oath. He found the money, and buried his 
mother; and then, putting his household goods on a barrow 
moved into cheaper apartments—half an old shed, for which he 
paid two shillings a week. 

For eighteen months he and the baby lived there. He left the 
child at a nursery cvcry morning, fetching it away each evening 
on his return from work, and for that he paid fourpence a day, 
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which included a limited supply of milk. How he managed to 
keep himself and more than half keep the child on the remaining 
two shillings I cannot say. I only know that he did it, and that 
not a soul ever helped him or knew that there was help wanted. 
He nursed the child, often pacing the room with it for hours, 
washed it, occasionally, and took it out for an airing every Sunday. 

Notwithstanding all which care, the little beggar, at the end 
of the time above mentioned, “ pegged out,” to use Jimmy’s 
own words. 

The coroner was very severe on 
Jim. “Hf you had taken proper steps,” 
he said, “this child’s life might have 
been preserved. (He seemed to think 
it would have been better if the child’s 
life had been preserved. Coroners have 
quaint ideas.) ‘Why didn’t you apply to the 
relieving officer ?” 

*’Cos I didn’t want no relief,” replied Jim, 
sullenly. ‘I promised my mother it should 
never go on the parish, and it didn’t.” 

The incident occurred, very luckily, during the 

‘dead season, and the evening papers took the 
case up, and made rather a good thing out of it. 
Jim became quite a hero, I remember. Kind- 
hearted people wrote, urging that somebody— “rue coroner was 
the ground landlord, or the Government, or ic ett ell 
some one of that sort—ought to do something for him. And 
everybody abused the local vestry. I really think some benefit to 
Jim might have come out of it all if only the excitement had lasted 
‘a little longer. Unfortunately, however, just at its height a spicy 
divorce case cropped up, and Jim was crowded out and forgotten. 

I told the boysthis story of mine, after Jephson had done telling 
his, and, when I had finished, we found it was nearly one o'clock. 
So, of course, it was too late to do any more work to the novel that 
evening. 






(To be continued.) 
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T is a strange thing to think that 
there is a body of men in Great 
Britain, the majority of whom have 
never since their boyhood seen the corn 
in the fields. It is the case with the 
whale fishers of 
Peterhead. They 
begin their —_ 
hard life very ghee st fA iW Ms (RY ae 
early as boys » aint oat 
or ordinary 
seamen, and 
from that time 
onwards they Re a al 
leave home at the end of February, Bes, 
before the first shoots are above the ‘ 
ground, and return in September, when 
only the stubble remains to show where the harvest hes been. I 
have seen and spoken with many an old whaling man to whom a 
bearded ear of corn was a thing to be wondered over, and preserved. 
The trade which these men follow is old and honourable. There 
was a time when the Greenland seas were harried by the ships of 
many nations, when the Basques and the Biscayans were the great 
fishers of whales, and when Dutchmen, men of the Hansatowns, 
Spaniards, and Britons all joined in the great blubber hunt. Then 
one by one, as national energy or industrial capital decreased, the 
various countries tailed off, until, in the earlier part of this century, 
Hull, Poole, and Liverpool were three leading whaling ports. But 
again the trade shifted its centre. Scoresby was the last of the 
great English captains, and from his time the industry has gone 
more and more North, until the whaling of Greenland waters came 
to be monopolised by Peterhead, which shares the sealing, how- 
ever, with Dundee, and with a fleet from Norway. But now, alas! 
the whaling appears to be upon its last legs, the Peterhead ships 
are seeking new outlets in the Antarctic seas, and a historical train- 
ing-school of brave and hardy seamen will soon be a thing of the 


past. 
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It is not that the present generation is less persistent and 
skilful than its predecessors, nor is it that the Greenland whale is 
in danger of becoming extinct, but the true reason appears to be 
that Nature, while depriving this unwieldy mass of blubber of any 
veapons, has given it in compensation a highly intelligent brain. 
That the whale entirely understands the mechanism of its own 
capture is beyond dispute. To swim backwards and forwards 
beneath a floe in the hope of cutting the rope against the 
sharp edge of the ice is a common device of the creature after 
being struck. By degrees, however, it has realised the fact that 
there are limits to the powers of its adversaries, and that by 
keeping far in among the icefields it may shake off the most 
intrepid of pursuers. Gradually the creature has deserted the open 
. sea, and bored deeper and deeper among 
the ice barriers, until now, at last, it 
really appears to have reached inaccessible 

feeding grounds, and it is seldom, 

indeed, that the watcher in the 

yea; crow’s nest sees the high plume 

Y” of spray, and the broad, black tail 

™ in the air which sets his heart 
a-thumping. 

But if a man have the good 

fortune to be present at a “ fall,” 

and, above all, if he be, as I 

\ have been, in the harpooning 

and in the lancing boat, 

he has a taste of sport 

which it would 

be ill to match. 

Toplay a salmon 

is a royal game, 

but when your 

fish weighs more 

~ than a suburban 

“ A HUNDRED TONS OF DESPAIR ARE cuuamne THE WATERS.” villa, andisworth 

a clear two thou- 

sand pounds, when, too, your line isa thumb’s thickness of manilla 

rope with fifty strands, every strand tested for 36lb., it dwarfs all 

other experiences. And the lancing too, when the creature is spent, 

_and your boat pulls in to give it the coup de grace with cold steel, that 

is also exciting ! A hundred tons of despair are churning the waters 
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up into a red foam, two great black fins are rising and falling like 
the sails of a windmill, casting the boat into a shadow as they 
droop over it, but still the harpooner clings to the head, where no 
harm can come, and, with the wooden butt of the twelve-foot lance 
against his storhnach, he presses it home until the long struggle is 
finished, and the black back rolls over to expose the livid, whitish 
surface beneath. Yet amid all the excitement—and no one who 
has not held an oar in such a scene can tell how exciting it is— 
one’s sympathies lie with the poor hunted creature. The whale 
has a small eye, little larger than that of a bullock, but I cannot 
easily forget the mute expostulation which I read in one, as it 
dimmed over in death within hand’s touch of me. What could it 
guess, poor creature, of laws of supply and demand, or how could 
it imagine that when Nature placed an elastic filter inside its 
mouth, and when man discovered that the plates of which it was 
composed were the most pliable and yet durable things in creation, 
its death-warrant was signed. 

Of course, it is only the one species, and the very rarest species 
of whale, which is the object of the fishery. The common rorqual 
or finner, largest of creatures upon this planet, whisks its eighty 
feet of worthless tallow round the whaler without fear of any 
missile more dangerous than a biscuit. This, with its good-for- 
nothing cousin, the hunch-back whale, abounds in the Arctic seas, 
and I have seen tlieir sprays upon a clear day shooting up along 
the horizon like the smoke from a busy factory. A stranger 
sight still is, when looking over the bulwarks into the clear water, 
to see far down where the green is turning to black the huge, 
flickering figure of a whale gliding under the ship. And then the 
_ strange grunting, soughing noise which they make as they come 
up, with something of the contented pig in it, and something of 
the wind in the chimney! Contented they well may be, for the 
finner has no enemies, save an occasional sword-fish, and Nature, 
which in a humorous mood has in the case of the right whale 
affixed the smallest of gullets to the largest of creatures, has 
dilated the swallow of its less valuable brother, so that it can have 
a merry time among the herrings. 

The gallant seaman, who in all the books stands in the prow 
of a boat, waving a harpoon over his head, with the line snaking 
out into the air behind him, is only to be found now in Paternoster 
Row. The Greenland seas have not known him for more than a 
hundred years, since first the obvious proposition was advanced 
that one could shoot both harder and more accurately than one 
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could throw. Yet one clings to the ideals of one’s infancy, and I 
hope that another century may have elapsed before the brave fellow 
disappears from the frontispieces, in which he still throws his 
outrageous weapon an impossible distance. The swivel gun, like 
a huge horse-pistol, with its great oakum wad, and 28 drams of 
powder, is a more reliable, but a far less picturesque, object. 























THE SWIVEL GUN. 


But to aim with such a gun is an art in itself, as will be seen 
when one considers that the rope is fastened to the neck of the 
harpoon, and that as the missile flies the downward drag of this 
rope must seriously deflect it. So difficult is it to make sure of 
one’s aim, that it is the etiquette of the trade to pull the boat right 
on to the creature, the prow shooting up its soft, gently-sloping 
side, and the harpooner firing straight down into its broad back, 
into which not only the four-foot harpoon, but ten feet of the rope 
behind it, will disappear. Then, should the whale cast its tail in 
the air, after the time-honoured fashion of the pictures, that boat 
would be in evil case, but, fortunately, when frightened or hurt it 
does no such thing, but curls its tail up underneath it, like a cowed 
dog, and sinks like a stone. Then the bows splash back into the 
water, the harpooner hugs his own soul, the crew light their pipes 
and keep their legs apart while the line runs merrily down the 
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middle of the boat and over the bows. There are two miles of it 
there, and asecond boat will lie alongside to splice on if the first 
should run short, the end being always kept loose for that purpose. 
And now occurs the one serious dange* 

of whaling. The line has usually been 

coiled when it was 

mt wet, and as it runs 

_ * - out it is very liable 





THE HARPOONER. 


to come in loops which whizz down the boat between thc 
men’s legs. A man lassoed in one of these nooses is gone, 
and fifty fathoms deep, before the harpooner has time to say 
««Where’s Jock?” Or if it be the boat itself which is caught, then 
down it goes like a cork on a trout-line, and the man who can 
swim with a whaler’s high boots on is a swimmer indeed. Many 
a whale has had a Parthian revenge in this fashion. Some years 
ago a man was whisked over with a bight of rope round his thigh. 
‘Christ, man, Alec’s gone!” shrieked the boat-steerer, heaving 
up his axe to cut the line. But the 
harpooner caught his wrist. ‘Na, na, 
‘mun,” he cried, “the oil money’ll 
be a good thing for the widdie.” 
And so it was arranged, while Alec 
shot on upon his terrible journey. 
That oil money is the secret of the 
frantic industry of these seamen, who, 
when they do find themselves taking 
grease aboard, will work day and night, 
though night is but an expression up 
there, without a thought of fatigue. 
For the secure pay of officers and men is on suauneienn teem. 
low indeed, and it is only by their 
share of the profits that they can hope to draw a good 
cheque when they return. Even the new-joined boy gets his 
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shilling in the ton, and so draws an extra five pounds when 
a hundred tons of oil are brought back. It is practical 
socialism, and yet a less democratic community than a 
whaler's crew could not be imagined. The captain rules 
the mates, the mates the harpooners, the harpooners the 
boat-steerers, the boat-steerers the line-coilers, and so on in a 
graduated scale which descends to the ordinary seaman, who, in 
turn, bosses it over the boys. Every one of these has his share of 
oil money, and it may be imagined what a chill blast of unpopularity 

blows around the luckless harpoonc: 
/ who, by clumsiness or evil chance, has 

missed his whale. Public opinion has 

a terrorising effect even in those little 
/ floating communities of fifty souls. 1 
) have known a grizzled harpooner burst 
into tears when he saw by his slack 
line that he had missed his 
mark, and Aberdeenshire sea- 
men are not a very soft racc 
either. 

Though twenty or thirty 
whales have been taken in a 
single year in the Greenland 
seas, itis probable that the 
great slaughter of last cen- 
tury has diminished their 
number until there are not 
more than a-few hundreds in 
existence. I mean, of course, of 
the right whale, for the others, as 

I have said, abound. It is difficult to 
compute the numbers of a species which 
comes and goes over great tracks of 
water and among huge icefields, but the 
- fact that the same whale is often pur- 








“*i'vVE BEEN AFTER THAT FELLOW sued by the same whaler upon ane 
THREE TIMES,’ SAID THE CAPTAIN. 


cessive trips shows how limited their 
number must be. There was one, I remember, which was con- 
spicuous through having a huge wart, the size and shape of a 
beehive, upon one of the flukes of its tail. ‘‘ I've been after that 
fellow three times,” said the captain, as we dropped our boats. 
“He got away in'61. In’67 we had him fast, but the harpoon 
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| ? drew. In’76 a fog saved him. It’s 
M./ \, odds that we have him now!’ 
I fancied that the betting 
lay rather the other way 
myself, and so it proved, 
for that warty tail is still 
thrashing the Arctic seas 
for all that I know to the 
contrary. t, 
I shall never forget : 
my own first sight of 
a right whale. It had 
been seen by the look- 
out on the other side 
of a small ice- 
field, but had sunk as we all rushed on deck. 
For ten minutes we awaited its re-appearance, 
and I had taken my eyes from the place, when a 
general gasp of astonishment ee 
made me glance up, and there ' A, | 
was the whale in the air. Its 
tail was curved just as a 
trout’s is in jumping, and 
every bit of its glistening 
lead-coloured body was 
clear of the water. It was 
little wonder 
\ 
\ 
tf 


, wmny, 


“1T's TAIL WAS CURVEL ™ 
JUST AS A TROUT'S Is,” ~<a, 


that I should 
be aston- 
- ished, for the 
captain, after 
thirty 
voyages, had 
never seen 
such a 
sight. On 
catching 

it we dis- 
covered 

that it was 
very thickly 
covered with a red, crab-like parasite, about the size of a shilling, 
and we conjectured that it was the irritation of these creatures 


“THE CREATURE IS FIXED 
HEAD AND TAIL” 


2 
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which had driven it wild. If a man had short, nail-less flippers, 
and a prosperous family of fleas upon his back, he would appreciate 
the situation. 

When a fish, as the whalers will for ever call it, is taken, the 
ship gets alongside, and the creature is fixed head and tail in a 
curious and ancient fashion, so that by slacking or tightening 

%& the ropes, each part of the vast body can be 

X brought uppermost. A whole boat may be seen 

inside the giant mouth, the men hacking with 
axes to slice away the ten-foot screens of bone, 
while others with sharp spades upon 
the back are cutting off the deep great- 
coat of fat in which kindly Nature has 
wrapped up this most overgrown of 
her children. In a few hours all is 
stowed away in the tanks, and a red 
islet, with white projecting bones, lies 
alongside, and sinks like a stone when 
,. the ropes are loosed. Some years ago 
= a man, still lingering upon the back, 
had the misfortune to have his foot 
, caught between the creature’s ribs at 
| the instant when the tackles were un- 
he. done. Some zons hence those two 
"} skeletons, the one hanging by the foot 
from the other, may grace the museum 
of a subtropical Greenland, or astonish 
the students of the Spitzbergen 

Institute of Anatomy. 

GF ~~ qatae Apart from sport, there is a 
: aa = glamour about those circumpolar 
regions which must affect everyone who has penetrated to them. My 
i heart goes out to that old, grey-headed whaling captain who, having 
been left for an instant when at death’s door, staggered off in his 
night gear, and was found by his nurses far from his house and 
still, as he mumbled, “pushing to the norrard.” So an Arctic fox 
which a friend of mine endeavoured to tame escaped, and was caught 
many months afterwards in a gamekeeper’s trap in Caithness. It 
also was pushing norrard, though who can say by what strange 
compass it took its bearings? It is a region of purity, of white ice 
and of blue water, with no human dwelling within a thousand miles 
to sully the freshness of the breeze which blows across the icefields, 














SPLITTING THE WHALE- 
BONE, 
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And then it is a region of romance also. You stand on the very 
brink of the unknown, and every duck that you shoot bears pebbles 
in its gizzard which come from a land which the maps know not. 


— ——— a ey 
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These whaling captains profess to see no great difficulty in 
reaching the Pole. Some iittle margin must be allowed, no doubt, 
for expansive talk over a pipe and a glass, but still there is a 
striking unanimity in their ideas. Briefly they are these. 

What bars the passage of the explorer as he ascends between 
Greenland and Spitzbergen is that huge floating ice-reef which 
scientific explorers have called ‘“‘the palzocrystic sea,’’ and the 
whalers, with more expressive Anglo-Saxon, ‘the barrier.” 
The ship which has picked its way among the great ice-floes finds 
itself, somewhere about the 81st degree, confronted by a single 
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mighty wall extending right across from side to side, with no chink 
or creek up which she can push her bows. It is old ice, gnarled 
and rugged, and of an exceeding thickness, impossible to pass, and 
nearly impossible to travel over, so cut and jagged is its surfac>. 
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BLOCKED. 


Over this it was that the gallant Parry struggled with his sledges 
in 1827, reaching a latitude (about 82°.30, if my remembrance is 
correct) which for a long time was the record. As far as he could 
see this old ice extended right away to the Pole. 

Such is the obstacle. Now for the whaler’s view of how it 
may be surmounted. 

This ice, they say, solid as it looks, is really a floating body, 
and at the mercy of the water upon which it rests. There is in 
those seas a perpetual southerly drift, which weakens the cohesion 
of the huge mass, and when, in addition to this, the prevailing 
winds happen to be from the North, the barrier is all shredded out, 
and great bays and gulfs appear in its surface. A brisk northerly 
wind, long continued, might at any time clear a road, and has, 
according to their testimony, frequently cleared a road by which a 
ship might slip through to the Pole. Whalers fishing as far North 
as the 82nd degree have in an open season seen no ice, and, more 
important still, no reflection of ice in the sky to the north of them. 
But they are in the service of a company, they are there to catch 
whales, and there is no adequate inducement to make them risk 
themselves, their vessels, and their cargoes, in a dash for the 


North, 
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The matter might be put to the test 
without trouble or expense. Take a 
stout wooden gunboat, short and 
strong, with engines as_ antiquated 
as you like, if they be but a hundred 
horse power. Man her with a sprink- 
&, ling of Scotch and Shetland seamen 
; from the Royal Navy, and let the rest 
’ of the crew be lads who must have a 
training cruise in any case. For the 
first few voyages carry a couple of 
experienced ice masters, in addition 
to the usual Naval officers. Put a 
; man like Markham in command. 

A SHETLANDER Then send this ship every June or 

July to inspect the barrier, with strict 

orders to keep out of the heavy ice unless there were a very clear 

water-way. For six years she might goin vain. On the seventh 

you might have an open season, hard, northerly winds, and a clear 

sea. In any case no expense or danger is incurred, and there could 

be no better training for young seamen. They will find the 

Greenland seas in summer much more healthy and pleasant than 

the Azores or Madeira, to which they are usually dispatched. 
The whole expedition should be done in less than a month. 

Singular incidents occur in those northern waters, and there 
are few old whalers who have not their queer yarn, which is some- 
times of personal and sometimes of general interest. There is 
one which always appeared to me to deserve more attention than 
has ever been given to it. Some years ago Captain David Gray, 
of the Eclipse, the doyen of the trade, and the representative, 
with his brothers John and Alec, of a famous family of whalers, 
was cruising far to the North when he saw a large bird flapping 
over the ice. A boat was dropped, the bird shot, and brought 
aboard, but no man there could say what manner of fowl it was. 
Brought home, it was at once identified as being a half-grown 
albatross, and now stands in the Peterhead Museum with a neat 
little label to that effect between its webbed feet. 

Nowthe albatross is an Antarctic bird, and it is quite unthinkable 
that this solitary specimen flapped its way from the other end of 
the earth. It was young, and possibly giddy, but quite incapable 
of a wild outburst of that sort. What is the alternative? It 
must have been a Southern straggler from some breed of albatrosses 
further North. But if there is a different fauna further North, then 
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there must be a climatic 
change there. Perhaps Kane was 
not so far wrong after all in his 
surmise of an open Polar sea. It 
may be that that flattening at the 
Poles of the earth, which always 
seemed to my childhood’s imagi- 
nation to have been caused by 


the finger and thumb of the a 27 aera 
Creator, when He held up this little planet aie oo 
before He set it spinning, has a greater influence aes anianiiaaiidaae 


on climate than we have yet ascribed to them. 
But if so, how simple would the task of our exploring ship become 
when a wind from the North had made a rift in the barrier. 

There is little land to be seen during the seven months of a 
whaling cruise. The strange solitary island of Jan Meyen may 
possibly be sighted, with its great snow-capped ex-voleano jutting 
up among the clouds. In the palmy days of the whale fishing the 
Dutch had a boiling station there, and now great stones with iron 
rings let into them and rusted anchors lie littered about in this 
absolute wilderness as a token of their former presence. Spitz- 
bergen, too, with its black crags and its white glaciers, a dreadful 
looking place, may possibly be seen. I saw it myself for the first 
and last time in a sudden rift in the drifting wrack of a furious 
gale, and for me it stands as the very emblem of stern grandeur. 
And then towards the end of the season the whalers come South to 
the 72nd degree, and try to bore in towards the coast of Greenland, 
in the South-eastern corner, and if you then, at the distance of 
eighty miles, catch the least glimpse of the loom of the cliffs, 
then, if you are anything of a dreamer, you will have plenty of 
food for dreams, for this is the very spot where one of the most 
interesting questions in the world is awaiting a solution. 

Of course, it is a commonplace that when Iceland was one of 
the centres of civilisation in Europe, the Icelanders budded off a 
colony upon Greenland, which throve and flourished, and produced 
sagas of its own, and waged war upon the Skraelings or 
Esquimaux, and generally sang and fought and drank in the bad 
old, full-blooded fashion. So prosperous did they become that they 
built them a cathedral, and sent to Denmark for a bishop, there 
being no protection for local industries at that time. The bishop, 
however, was prevented from reaching his see by some sudden 
climatic change which brought the ice down between Iceland 
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and Greenland, and from that day (it was in the 14th 
century) to this no one has penetrated that ice, nor has it ever 
been ascertained what became of that ancient city, or of its inhabit- 
ants. Have they preserved some singular civilisation of their 
own, and are they still singing and drinking and fighting, and wait- 
ing for the bishop from over the seas ? or have they been destroyed 
by the hated Skraelings, or have they, as is more. likely, amal- 
gamated with them, and produced a race of tow-headed, large-limbed 
Esquimaux? We must wait until some Nansen turns his steps in 
that direction before we can tell. At present it is one of those 
interesting historical questions, like the fate of those Vandals who 
were driven by Belisarius into the interior of Africa, which are far 
better unsolved. When we know everything about this earth, the 
romance and the poetry will all have been wiped away from it. 
There is nothing so artistic as a haze. 

There is a good deal which I had meant to say about bears, 
and about seals, and about sea-unicorns, and sword-fish, and all 
the interesting things which combine to throw that glamour over 
the Arctic ; but, as the genial critic is fond of remarking, it has all 
been said very much better already. There is one side of the 
Arctic regions, however, which has never had due attention paid to 
it, and that is the medical and curative side. Davos Platz has 
shown what cold can do in consumption, but in the life-giving air 
of the Arctic Circle no noxious germ canlive. The only illness of 
any consequence which ever attacks a whaler is an explosive bullet. 
It is a safe prophecy that before many years are past, steam yachts 
will turn to the North every summer, with a cargo of the weak- 
chested, and people will understand that Nature’s ice-house is a 
more healthy place than her vapour-bath. 
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wo in a Gondola. 


(An OtympiAn IDYL.) 
By ARCHIE FAIRBAIRN. 


. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. H. SypNEY COWELL AND Cyrit HALLWARD. 





r DID a foolish thing the other day; I went alone on a 
Saturday afternoon to “ Venice in London,” in response 
to a vague invitation to meet the Lexham-Gardiners “‘ near the 
entrance between one and two.” It was my first visit, 
and it did not take me very long to realise that there 
; were about four entrances, and a seeth- 
“ ing crowd bent on enjoying a half- 
& holiday, and to recollect that the 
Lexham-Gardiners are invariably late 
for every ball, din- 
ner-party, or 
theatre that they 
ever goto. Before 
many minutes, I 
had got extremely 
hot walking from 
one entrance to 
another, had thor- 
oughly lost my 
temper, and had 
realised what soli- - 
tude means in a 
ie crowd of enthu- 
siastic sightseers, of a class paenaeesee worthy no doubt, 
but in which, personally, I take no interest whatever. After a 
time, I gave up trying to find the Lexham-Gardiners, though I 
felt that I should have enjoyed a stroll with Maud Gardiner, 
if we could have deposited her mother to rest in a secluded 
seat. Ethel Gardiner would be sure to: have provided herself 
with a man to walk about with. 

I struggled to what appeared to be a place of cali for gondolas; 
they were crowded to repletion, and I.remained on shore. I tried 
the streets and bridges of Venice, and little boys and girls 
pushed themselves in front of me, apparently for the sole purpose 
of treading on my toes and rubbing their noses against glass 
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show-cases, which could not in the nature of things contain any- 
thing to attract them, while their mothers followed them, partly 
in pursuit, and partly to see what I was looking at. 

Of course, I saw a great deal which 
might have interested me, had I had a 
companion ; I was bored, 
however, to death, and 
longed for a friend. Even 
an enemy would ‘have 
been a relief ; I might 
have allured him to 
the edge and pushed 
him into the water. 

I was just study- 
ing a voluminous 
programme of the 
“entertainment,” 
and wondering 
whether it was 
worth my while to 

eee stay and witness 
what were described as ‘“‘ Terpsichorean Revels,” when I felt 
someone pluck my sleeve. I looked round, and saw a very fat 
woman in a bright blue gown, pointing to a_ cheery-looking 
gondolier, and beseeching a sticky infant to admire the 
“‘ pretty soldier.” The infant said ‘“ Da-da” in an infant-like, 
imbecile way, and the woman had evidently no desire 
to attract my attention. I heard a voice, and I looked down; 
about the level of the third button of my waistcoat was an 
admirably-brushed tall hat, below it the rosy cheeks and white 
collar of a small boy; such a nice, clean, smart little boy. As 
he turned I could see that his jacket, “cut all round,” with no 
peak at the back, was the “real article”; his trousers, too, were 
faultless, neither too tight nor too loose at any point. There was 
no need for him to be labelled or catalogued-—he was an Eton boy; 
a small specimen, but genuine and perfect of his kind, up fora 
day’s holiday. He had turned from me, and seemed to be looking 
for someone in the crowd. 

‘I want to introduce you to a cousin of mine,” he said, and 
his eye twinkled cheerfully. ‘‘ How do you do?” he added politely, 
holding out his hand. I shook it, and looked inquiringly at him. 
*“« She is a deuced pretty girl,” he said, “‘ but she is tired, and I 
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AN ETON Boy.” 
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want her to sit down while I go and have an ice; girls are 
rather a bother sometimes,” he continued, confidentially, ‘but 
you will like her.” 

Just at that moment, a very good-looking, fair girl came 
through the crowd, looking anxiously from right to left; then 
she saw us, and came towards us. Anyone who has ever gone 
through the ceremony of introduction performed by a child knows 
that it is awkwardly elementary and without detail. The small 
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“A VERY GOOD-LOOKING, FAIR GIRL CAME THROUGH THE CROWD.” 


boy no sooner saw us confronting each other than, without uttering 
a word of presentation, he dived into the crowd and disappeared. 
I raised my hat, feeling rather nervous, but she was perfectly at 
her ease. 

“Charlie met you at the Brantinghursts, did he not, last 
autumn, Captain Lyndon? He pcinted you out to me in the 
crowd just after we got here. Have you seen Lady Brantinghurst 
here to-day ? I don't believe she has come.” 

I bowed, and murmured that I had not seen Lady Brantinghurst. 

‘We were to have met her and her boys at the entrance, but 
they were late, and Charlie was so impatient, I thought we might 


walk about a little. Do you mind taking me to sit down?” 
_ 
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I suggested a gondola, and the cheery-looking rascal I had 
already noticed brought his craft to the landing stage just as we 
got there, while a shilling in his swarthy palm made him start at 
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“SHE WAS PERFECTLY AT HER EASE.” 


once without waiting for a family of seven who approached 
with the idea of sharing our boat. I fancy also he kept us out 
longer as favoured passengers. When our trip ended, I took fresh 
tickets and we started again. I enjoyed it very much, for my 
companion was charming. She had been as bored as I had before 
we met, and quite appreciated my caustic remarks on the 
company we had been in, as we looked at them from the 
aristocratic seclusion of our gondola. I am of a naturally 
talkative and somewhat inquisitive disposition, but my 
companion was still more so. She asked me more questions 
than I could possibly answer, and carried on a bubbling conversa- 
tion for half-an-hour, as I sat and listened and nodded assent. 
I quite enjoyed the mere pleasure of looking at her, she was so 
well dressed and turned out, from her little dove-coloured gloves 
to the tips of her tiny patent leather shoes. . 
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Her young cousin returned after a time, 
and, having spied us out, showed signs of 
joining us. I quelled that by the suggestion 
of a cup of Italian chocolate, which I said 
could be obtained at a 
distant spot which I en- 
deavoured to describe, and 
I furnished him with a 
couple of half-crowns to 
pay for it, and for a 
goridola trip or two 
on his own ac- 4 ' =< i fl 
gem _ afraid yy ; ¥ = eT 
e treated my sug- ‘ e Ye — = 2S =c 
gestion that he? = 
should visit Salvi- 
atis glass works 
with contempt. 
Perhaps he saw 
that it was prompt- 
ed by the idea that — 
the crowd would make such an expedition a lengthy one. He 
departed, and his companion gave me a look which, I felt sure, 
was meant to express gratitude. 

‘“‘It is a great nuisance for you having to bring him," I said; 
‘you must have been fearfully bored.” 

“Oh, no,” she answered, “I have enjoyed myself very much 
since I have been able to sit down—and—rest.” 
___ I felt sure she meant since she had had the pleasure of making 
my acquaintance—she said that with her eyes. 

‘‘] have been so amused watching two people,” she added; 
“they are funny! Do look at that girl—what style! Can any 
human being » 

‘‘ Where? ”’ I asked. 

‘“‘ There,” she said, ‘‘ by that poetic-looking Italian policeman; 
did you ever see such a hat, and isn’t she pleased with herself? 
Do look at her terrible, fat mother.”’ 

I looked in the direction indicated, and at that moment the 
girl in question turned her head; but I averted my eyes at once, 
and I don’t think she bowed. Poor Maud Gardiner, she is a very 
‘“‘ good sort,” as no doubt she would describe herself, but her cos- 
tumes, occasionally fetching on the river, at a distance, or even 
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when one is ¢éte-a-téte with her in a punt, are a little bit voyants 
for town in the season. And besides, when I compared her with 
my companion, I really felt there was an indefinable difference 
between them which nothing could bridge over. 

“Ts not she awful? I don’t 
believe you see her,” said my 
companion. 

‘“‘ Awful,” I said, endea- 
vouring not to actually look 
in the direction where I knew 
Miss Gardiner was trying to 
bow to me. 

“They seemed to think of 
coming for a row with us,” 
said my companion. ‘I wish 
they had.” 

I wished so, too, audibly, 
while inaudibly I prayed that 
they might go to the utter- 
most end of the 
Olympia and drown 
themselves. 
‘Of course, 
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“WE STARTED AGAIN.” 


are going to the Bran- 
tinghursts’ ball, on the 
gth ?” said my companion. 

I replied that I had not been asked. 

‘Not asked!” she said. ‘* Why, she told me she had asked all 
your regiment, and I think she mentioned you by name.” 

“Very likely I am wrong,” I said—* one gets so many invita- 
tions in the season.” 
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‘*‘ Oh, of course,” she said, ‘‘ I suppose you go out a great deal ; 
now I only come up for a little time, and I do enjoy all the balls 
we goto. I hope you will 
come to it, mind you do; but 
perhaps even if you do you 
will have forgotten me.” 

“Forgotten you!” I 
answered enthusiastically, 
‘“‘never; if I can get to the 
ball I certainly shall hope for 
the pleasure of dancing with 
you several times.” 

** Do you dance much with 
Mabel Brantinghurst, Captain 
Lyndon ?”’ 

I replied that I rarely, if 
ever, danced with Lady Mabel 
Brantinghurst. 

“TI thought you were a 
friend of hers,’’ she said, rather 
inquisitively ; ‘‘don’t you like 
her?” 

I shrugged my shoulders “ HER TERRIBLE, FAT MOTHER.” 
expressively. 

“‘She does talk a great deal,” said my companion. ‘ Dear 
Mabel, she is my cousin, and I am very fond of her, but I think 
she rather bores one.” 

‘* Not much in her,” I suggested. 

*« Just so,” she answered; ‘“‘ how well you judge character, but 
if you don’t come to dance with her, you will come all the same.” 

“IfI can,” I said, “ but what is the matter?’’ My companion 
had jumped up in the gondola, and was trying to attract someone's 
attention. 

‘* Why, there is Lady Brantinghurst,” she answered. ‘ Come 
along and let us join her, and find Charlie. She will tell you she 
sent you an invitation.” 

| We were landed. Gondoliers are, fortunately, a leisurely raceé, 
and we went in pursuit of a tall lady, who, with an equally tall girl 
and two little boys in Eton jackets, was. walking rather rapidly 
away from us. My companion hurried on; we had nearly caught 
up the object of our pursuit when I pulled out my watch. ‘“ My 
goodness!” I said in horror, ‘it is half-past two, and unless 
I can get to Paddington by three, I shall be late.” 
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‘What for?” she said. ‘Can't you come and just speak to 


auntie? Are you not going’ to see the ballet ? It must have begun 
long ago.” 


‘“‘ Impossible,” I answered, “‘ you 
have made me forget the time too 
much already,’ and bidding her 
a hasty good-bye, I hurried to- 
wards the door. As I was going 
out, I ran straight into a group 
of the whole family of Lexham- 
Gardiners. 

Mrs. Lexham-Gardiner looked 
very cross ; so did Maud. 
















“You threw us 
over,” they said both at 
once. ‘ We've a good 
mind not to let you have 
a seat in our box.” 
“Yes!” said Ethel 
Gardiner, who had a tall, 
dark man beside her, 
and seemed quite con- 
tented, “‘but you had a 
very good excuse; what 
a pretty girl you were 
with; we saw her get out 
of her carriage ; such 
liveries, and a coronet 22.) 
on the panel. Who was —— a. - 
she? I did not know “THERE IS LADY BRANTINGHURST.” 
you knew such swells.” 
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I did not answer very co- rs 
herently, I am afraid ; I tried to 
convey to them that I was 
suffering from the first symp- 4 










\\ 


toms of a sudden and violent F 
attack of influenza, or some- 2 
thing equally alarm- 7 
ing, and I hurried JAY 
away, departing west- 
wards by the Under- 
ground. But who was 
she? Upon my soul 
I don’t know. I can 
look into Burke or 
Debrett and conjecture, but I have 
never seen her since, or her small 
cousin either. Whether wilfully or 
accidentally he mistook me for 
someone he had met, when he set 
himself at liberty by introducing 
me to his cousin, I do not know. He had a twinkle in his eye as 
he did it, but that is nothing with a boy. I only know that 1 am 
not in any way ac- 7 

quainted with Lady 


Brantinghurstorher — es 
family, thatI am not 
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Captain anything a woe y) \ oo 

else, but a harmless a ath. { 
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individual who, for 
an hour of that after- 
noon, enjoyed him- 
selfthoroughly. Let 
no one who has not 
been’ similarly 4 
tempted condemn | 
him. 1 | 
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“you HAD A VERY GOOD EXCUSE,” 
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IIl.—Tue Famity SCAPEGRACE. 
By James Payn. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEO. HUTCHINSON. 


HAD written a great many short 
stories and articles in all sorts of 
publications, from Eliza Cook’s Four- 

nal to the Westminster Review, before 
I ventured upon writing a novel; and the 
appearance of them I have since had cause 
to regret. Not at all because they were 
‘‘immature,” and still less because I 
am ashamed of them—on the con- 
trary, I still think them rather good— 
but because the majority of them 
were not made the most of from a 
literary point of view, and also went 
very cheap. As a friend observed to 
me, who was much my senior, and 
whose advice was therefore treated with contempt, ‘‘ You are like 
an extravagant cook, who wastes too much material on a single 
dish.” The entrées of the story-teller—his early and tentative 
essays in Fiction—if he has really any turn for his calling, are 
generally open to this criticism. Later on, he becomes more 
economical (sometimes, indeed, a good deal too much so, because, 
alas! there is so little in the cupboard), and has a much finer sense 
of proportion. 

I don’t know how many years I went on writing narratives of 
school and college life, and spinning short stories, like a literary 
spider, out of my own interior, but I don’t remember that it was ever 
borne in upon me that the reservoir could hardly hold out 
for ever, and that it was time to be doing something on a more 
permanent and extended scale. The cause of that act of prudence 
and sagacity was owing mainly to a travelling menagerie. I had 
had in my mind, for some time, to write a sort of autobiography 
(of which character first novels almost always consist, or at least 
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partake), but had im truth abstained from doing so on the not 
unreasonable ground that my life had been wholly destitute of 
incidents of public interest. True, I had mended that matter by 
the wholly gratuitous invention of a cheerless home and a 
wicked sister, but I had hitherto found nothing more attractive to 
descant upon than my own domestic wrongs. Even if they had 
existed, it was doubtful whether they would have aroused public 
indignation, and I mistrusted my powers of making them exist. 
_What I wanted was a dramatic situation 
or two (a “plot,” the evolution of 
which by no means comes by nature, 
though the germ is often an 
inspiration, was at that time 
beyond me), and especially the 
opportunity of observation. 

My own slender experiences 
were used up, and imagination 
had no material to work upon ; 
one can’t blow even glass out of 
nothing at all. Just in the nick 
of time arrived in Edinburgh, 
where I was then editing 
Chambers’s Fournal, ‘Tickera- 
candua, “the African Lion 
“a wicked sister.” Tamer.” At that time (though 

I have seen a great deal of them 
since) lions were entirely out of my line, and also 
tamers ; but this gentleman was a most attractive 
specimen of his class. Handsome, frank, and 
intelligent, he took my fancy from the first, and 
we became great friends. ‘His actual height,” 
says my notebook, “could scarcely have been less than six feet 
two, while it was artificially increased by a circlet of cock’s 
feathers set in a coronet, which the majority of enraptured be- 
holders believed to be of virgin gold. A leopard skin, worn after 
the fashion of a Scotch plaid, set off a jerkin of green leather, 
while his legs were encased in huge jack boots.” This, of course, 
was his performing dress, and I used to wonder how the leopards 
(with whom he had a great deal to do) liked his wearing their 
relative’s cast-off clothing. In the “leopard hunt” (twice a day) 
these animals raced over him as he stood erect, and each, as it 
“took off” from his shoulder left its mark there with its claws, 
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He was so good as to show me his shoulder, which looked as if he 
had been profusely vaecinated in the wrong place. A much more 
dangerous, if less painful, experience was his daily (and nightly) 
doings with the lions. There were two of them, with a lioness of 
an uncertain temper, who jumped through hoops at his imperious 
bidding with many a growl and snarl of remonstrance. 

“« Are you never afraid ?” I once asked him tentatively. 

“ If I was,” he answered, quietly, but not contemptuously, “ I 
might count myself from that moment a dead man. Then, you 
see, I have my whip.” It was a carter’s whip, good to —_ off a 
dog, but scarcely a lion. ‘The handle is 
loaded,” he explained, “and I know exactly 
where to hit ’em with it, if the worst comes 
to the worst.” If I remember right, it was the 
tip of the nose. 

His conversation was delightful, and he often 
honoured me with his company at supper, when 
the toils and perils of the day were o'er. Upon 
the whole, though I have since known many 
other eminent persons, he has left a more 
marked impression on me than any of them, 
and it is no wonder that in those youthful days 
he influenced my imagination. His autobio- 
graphy, without his having the least suspicion 
of the appropriation, became in fact my auto- 
biography, as may be read (if there is anybody 
who has not enjoyed that treat) in ‘“ The 
Family Scapegrace.” But, as my predecessors 
in the field of Fiction were wont to exclaim, 
‘““T am anticipating.” 

Another official connected with the mena- 
gerie gave daily lectures upon the animals, 
so curiously dry and grave that they filled me with admiration ; 


“ TOOK OFF FROM HIS 
SHOULDER.” 


he was like an embodiment of the answers to ‘* Mangnall’s 
Questions.” Whatever suspicions Tickeracandua may have 
subsequently entertained of me, I am quite sure that ‘Mr. 


Mopes ’ would no more have seen himself in the portrait I drew 
of him than would the animals under his charge, if their 
attention had been drawn to them, have recognised their 
counterfeit presentments outside the show. I also became 
acquainted with the Earthman and Earthwoman, the slaughterman 
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of the establishment, Mr. and Mrs. Tredgold (its proprietors), 
and other individuals seldom met with in ordinary society. 
The adventures of ‘“ Richard Arbour” were, therefore, cut out 
for me in a most convenient and unexpected fashion, but I had 
the intelligence to perceive that though the interest they might 
excite would be dramatic enough, they would be in danger of 
dealing too much with the animal world to interest adult readers ; 
nor would the narrative have made an attractive book for boys, 
since I felt it would be too full of fun (for my spirits were very 








MR. PAYN'S STUDY. 


high in those days) to suit juvenile tastes. I knew little of the 
world, but had seen much of boys (though I had never belonged to 
the species), and was well aware that, except as regards practical 
jokes, the boy is not gifted with humour. I accordingly looked 
about me for some dramatic material of a wholly different kind, 
and eventually found it in the person of Count Gotsuchakoff. 

It was a mistake to call such a sombre and serious individual 
by so ludicrous a name, but it was a characteristic one. My dis- 
position was at that time lively (not to say frivolous), and the 
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atmosphere I usually lived in was one of mirth, but, as often 
happens, it had another side to it, which was melancholy almost to 
melodrama. In after years I found this to be the case in an 
infinitely greater story-teller, who, while he delighted all the world 
with humour and pathos, in reality nourished a taste for the weird 
ti: <2, and terrible, which, though its ghastly face but very 
rarely showed itself in his writings, was 
the favourite topic of his familiar and 
confidential talk. Tickeracandua himself 
was not dearer to me than the Count, who 
was almost entirely the offspring of my own 
invention, and though I have since seen in 
Nihilist novels a good many gentlemen 
of the same type, I venture to think 
that, slightly as he is sketched, he 
will bear comparison with the best of 
them. The conception of his long 
years of enforced silence, and even of 
the terrible moment in which he forgot 
that he was dumb, ‘qwed its origin, if 
I remember right, ‘to a child’s game 
that was popular in our nursery. It 
consisted in resisting the temptation to 
laugh, and the resolution to reply in 
tones of gravity when such questions 
ninth eiimeeunne * as ‘“*Have you heard the Emperor 
of Morocco is dead?” were put. The 
adaptation of it, in the substitution of speech for laughter, 
suddenly suggested itself, like any other happy thought. 

‘Instead of writing straight ahead, as the fancy prompted, 
which, in my less ambitious attempts at Fiction (like all young 
writers) I had hitherto done, I had all these materials pretty well 
arranged in my mind before sitting down to write my first book. 
It was after all only a string of adventures, but it is still, and I 
think deservedly, a popular book. The question with its author, 
however, was how, when it was finished, he was to get it 
published. I took it to my friend, Robert Chambers, and asked for 
his opinion about it. He looked at the manuscript, which was 
certainly not in such good handwriting as his own, and observed 
slily— 

“Would you mind just reading a bit of it?” 
I had never done such a thing before, nor have I since, and the 
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proposal was a little staggering, not to my amour propre, but to my 
natural modesty. Moreover, I mistrusted my ability to do justice 
to it, remembering what the poet has said about reading one’s own 
productions : 

“‘ The chariot wheels jar in the gates through which we drive them forth.” 
However, I started with it, and notwithstand- 
ing that we were subjected to “jars” (one by 
the servant, who came to put coals on the fire, 
just at a crisis, and made me at heart a mur- 
derer), the specimen was pronounced satisfac- 
tory. : 

“T think it will 
suit nicely for the 
Fournal,” said my 
friend, which I 
think were the 
pleasantest words 
I ever heard from 
the mouth of man. 









I might have af id 4 
taken them, _in- \ a 


deed, as a good “WOULD YOU MIND JUST READING 
omen, for though os ia aera 

I have since written more novels than I can 
count, I have never failed to secure serial publica- 
tion for every one of them. “ This gentleman’s 
novels are suitable enough for serial publication,” 
once wrote a critic of them, intending to be very 
particularly disagreeable, but it aroused no emotion 
in my breast warmer than gratitude. 

So “ The Family Scapegrace ” came 
out in Chambers’s Fournal. I do not re- 
member whether it had any effect upon its 
circulation, but it was well spoken of, and 
there was at least one person in the world 
who thought it a masterpiece. The diffi- 
culty, which no one but a young and un- 
known writer can estimate, was to get a 
publisher to share in this belief. For many 
years afterwards I published my books 
“que seavanr came to pur @Onymously (i.¢., “ by the author” of so 

COALS ON THE FIRE.” and so), and many a humorous interview I 
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had with various denizens of Paternoster Row, to whom I (very 
strongly) recommended them, by proxy. “If I were speaking to 
the author,” they said, “it would be unpleasant to say this (that, 
and the other of a deprecatory character), but with you we can 
be quite frank.” And they were sometimes very frank ; and, 
though I didn’t much like it at the time, their candour (when 
I had sold the book tolerably well) tickled me afterwards 
immensely. For persons who have enjoyed this experience, mere 
literary criticism has henceforth no terrors. 


he +. 
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“The Family Scapegrace,” however, had appeared under my 
Own name, so that concealment was out of the question ; it was 
in one volume, a form of publication which at that time, at all 
events (though I see they now affirm the contrary), was unpopular 
with the libraries, and I‘was quite an unknown novelist. Under 
these circumstances, I have never forgotten the kindness of Mr. 
Douglas (of the firm of Edmonstone and Douglas), who gave me 
fifty pounds for the first edition of the book—by which enterprise 
he lost his money. There were many _ reasons for it, no doubt, 
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though the story has since done well enough, but I think the chief 
of them was the alteration of the title to ‘‘ Richard Arbour,” which, 
contrary to the wishes both of myself and my publisher, was 
insisted upon by a leading librarian. It is difficult, nowadays, to 
guess his reason, but people were more “ square-toed” in those 
times, and I fancy he thought his highly 
respectable customers would scent 

something Bohemian, if not abso- 
lutely scampish, 
in a Scapegrace. 
A mere name is 
not an attractive 
title for a book; 

















though many books ee Ve. 

so called—such as 
“Martin Chuzzle- 
wit” and ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe”—have 
become immensely 
popular, they owed nothing to their baptism; and certainly 
“ Richard Arbour’ prospered better when he got rid of his rather 
commonplace name. 





“KILLED BY LIONS.” 
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A rather curious incident took place with respect to this book, 
which annoyed me greatly at the time, because I was quite un- 
acquainted with the queer crotchets and imaginary grievances that 
would-be literary persons often take into their heads. Somebody 
wrote to complain that he had written (not published) a story upon 
the same lines, and even incidents, as ‘‘ The Family Scapegrace,” 
just before its appearance in the columns of Chambers’s $ournal, 
and the delicate inference he drew was that, whether in my capacity 
of editor or otherwise, I must have somehow got hold of it. He 
gave the exact date of the conclusion of his own composition, 
which was prior to the commencement of my story in the fournal. 

Conscious of innocence, but troubled by so disagreeable an 
imputation, I laid the matter before Robert Chambers. 

‘“« You are not so versed in the ways of this class of person as 
{ am,” he said, smiling ; ‘* but since he has been so injudicious as 
to give a date, I think we can put him out of court. I am one of 
those methodical individuals who keep a diary.’ And on refer- 
ence to it, he found that I had read him my story long before that 
of my traducer, according to his own account, had left his hands. 

It was a small matter, but. proved a useful lesson to me, for 
there is a great deal of imposture of this kind going on in the 
literary world ; sometimes, as perhaps in this case, the result of 
mere egotistic fancy, but also sometimes begotten by the desire to 
levy blackmail. 

The above, so far as I can remember them, are the circum- 
stances under which I publighed my first novel. I am sorry to 
add that poor Tickeracandua, to whom it owed so much, subse- 
quently met the very fate in reality which I had assigned to him 
in fiction ; though as good a fellow as many I have met out of a 
. show, he came to the same end as “ Don’t Care” did in the 
nursery story, and was “ eaten (or at all events killed) by lions.” 











Gold by the Colonel. 
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THAT LITTLE FRENCHMAN. 


OES anybody doubt my patriotism ?” asked the Colonel. 
We all hastened to say that we should as soon doubt 
our own existence. Had he not made a speech no longer 
ago than last Fourth of July, showing that America was destined 
to have a population of 1,000,000,000, and that England was on 
the verge of extinction? Had he not perilled his life in the cause 
of freedom, and was he not tireless in insisting that every China- 
man should be driven out of the United States? If there ever was 
one American more patriotic than another it was the Colonel. 

** Well, then,” continued the speaker, ‘“ you won't misunder- 
stand me when I say that the American railroad car is a hundred 
times more dangerous than these European compartment cars. 
In thirty years there have been just four felonious assaults in 
English railroad cars. There have been a few more than that in 
France, but not a single one in Germany. Now I admit that you 
are in no danger of being shot in an American car, unless, of 
course, two gentlemen happen to have a difficulty, and shoot wild, 
or unless the train is held up by train robbers, who are a little too 
free with their weapons. But I do say that the way in which we 
heat our cars with coal stoves kills thousands of passengers with 
pneumonia, and burns hundreds alive when the trains are wrecked. 

‘“You see I’ve looked into this thing, and I’ve got the statistics 
down fine. I’m the only man I ever knew who ever had any trouble 
with a passenger while travelling in Europe, and I don’t mind tell- 
ing you about it, although it will be giving myself away. Kindly 
push me over those matches, will you? These French cigars take 
a lot of fuel, and you have to encourage them with a match every 
three minutes if you expect them to burn. 

«« When I was over here in Paris ten years ago, there was a 
fellow here from Chicago who was trying to introduce American 
cars, and he gave me a pamphlet he had got up showing the 
horrors of the compartment system. It told of half a dozen 
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murders, fifteen assaults, eleven cases of blackmail, and four cases 
in which a solitary traveller was shut up in a compartment with a 


“* DOES ANYBODY DOUBT MY PATRIOTISM?’ ASKED-THE COLONEL.” 


lunatic—all these incidents having occurred on European rail- 
ways. I was on my way to Egypt, and when I had read the 
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pamphlet I began to wonder if I should ever manage to live 
through the railroad journey without being killed, or blackmailed, 
or lunaticked, or something of the kind. You see I believed the 
stories then, though I know now that about half of them were false. 
** I took the express train—the Peninsular and Oriental they call 
it—from Paris about twelve o’clock one night. I went early to the 
train, and until just before we 
started I thought I was going 
to have the compartment to 
myself. All at once 
a man very much 
out of breath jumped 
in, the door was 
slammed, 
and we 
were off. 
“didn't 
like the 
looks of 
the fellow. 
He was a 
Frenchman, 
theugh of 
course that 
wasn’t his ~* 
fault. He 
was smali but wiry 
looking, and his sharp 
black eyes were not the 
style of eyes that in- 
spires me with confi- 
dence. Then he had no J . 
baggage except a small dente ~~ + —< septal 
paper parcel, which was 
queer, considering that the train was a long distance one. I kept a 
close watch on him for a while, thinking that he might be one of 
the professional lunatics that, according to the Chicago chap’s 
pamphlet, are always travelling in order to frighten solitary 
passengers, but after a while I became so sleepy that I decided 
to lie down and take a nap, and my chances of being killed at 
the same time. Just then the man gets up and begins to talk 
to me in French. 
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** Now I needn't say that I don't speak French, nor any of those 
fool languages. Good American is good enough for me. One 
reason why these Europeans have been enslaved for centuries is 
that they can’t make each other understand their views without 
shouting at the top of their lungs, and so bringing the police 
about their ears. But I did happen to know, or thought I did, the 
French word for going to sleep, and so I thought I would 
just heave it at this chap so that he would understand that I didn’t 
require his conversation. I have always found that if you talk to 
a Frenchman in English very slowly and impressively he will get 
the hang cf what you say. That is, if he isn’t a cabman. You 
can't get an idea into a French cabman’s head unless you work it in 
with a club. So I said to the fellow in the train: ‘ My friend! I 


> 





. 


“HE BEGAN TO SLING THE WHOLE FRENCH LANGUAGE AT ME.” 


haven't any time to waste in general conversation. I’m going to 
sleep, and I advise you to do the same. You can tell me all about 
your institutions and your revolutions and things in the morning.’ 
And then I hove in the French word ‘ cochon,’ which I supposed 
meant something like ‘ Now I lay me down to sleep.’ 

“The fellow staggered back as ifI had hit him, and then he 
began to sling the whole French language at me. I calculate 
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that he could have given Bob Ingersoll fifty points in a hundred 
and beaten him, and, as you know, Bob is the ablest vituperator 
now in the business. The Frenchman kept on raving and getting 
madder and madder every minute, and I saw that there wasn’t the 
least doubt that he was a dangerous lunatic. 

‘I stood up and let him talk for a while, occasionally saying 
‘non comprenny’ and ‘cochon,’ just to soothe him, but 
presently he came close to me and shook his fist in my face. 
This was too much, so I took him by the shoulders and slammed 
him down in a corner seat, and . 
said, ‘You sit there, sonny, 
and keep quiet, or you'll end by 
getting me to argue with you.’ 
But the minute I let go of him 
he bounced up againas if he was 










PUT ANOTHER STRAP AROUND 
HIS LEGS.” 


made of indiarubber, and came at me just as a 
terrier will come at a horse, pretending that he is going to tear him 
into small pieces. So I slammed him down into his corner again, 
and said, ‘ This foolishness has gone far enough, and we’ll have 
it stopped right here. Didn’t you hear me say cochon? I’m 
going to cochon, and you'd better cochon, too, or I'll make you.’ 
** This time he jumped up as soon as I had let go of him and 
tried to hit me. Of course I didn’t want to hit so small a chap, 
letting alone that he knew no more about handling his fists than 
the angel Gabriel, so I just took and twisted his arms behind his 
back and tied them with a shawl strap. Then, seeing as he 
showed a reprehensible disposition to kick, I put another strap 
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around his legs, and stretched him on the seat with his bundle 
under his head. But kindness was thrown away on that 
Frenchman. He tried to bite me, and not content with spitting 
like a cat, he set up a yell that was the next thing to the loco- 
motive whistle, and rolling off the seat tried to kick at me with 
both legs. 

‘“‘T let him exercise himself for a few minutes, while I got my 
hairbrush and some twine out of my bag. Then I put him back 
on the seat, gagged him with the handle of the hairbrush, and 
lashed him to the arm of the seat, so that he couldn’t roll off. 
Then I offered him a drink, but he shook his head, not having any 
manners, in spite of what people say about the politeness ot 
Frenchmen. Having secured my own safety, and made the 
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LED HIM TO THE CAR.” 


lunatic reasonably comfortable, I turned in’and went to sleep. I 
must have slept very sound, for although the train stopped two or 
three times during the night I never woke up until we stopped for 
breakfast about eight o'clock the next morning. I sat up and 
looked at my lunatic, who was wide awake and glaring at me. I 
wished him good morning, for I couldn't bear any grudge against 
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a crazy man, but he only rolled his eyes and seemed madder than 
ever, so I let him lie and got out of the train. 

‘** Two policemen were walking up and down the platform, and I 
took one of them by the arm and led him to the car, explaining 
what had happened. I don’t know whether he understood or not, 
but he pretended that he didn’t. 

*“‘As soon as he saw the lunatic there was a pretty row. He 
called two more policemen, and after they had ungagged the fellow, 
they hauled us both before a magistrate, who had his office in the 
railroad station. At least he acted like a magistrate, although he 

wore the same uniform as the policemen. 

a Here the fellow I had 

; travelled with was 

allowed to speak 
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“ THEY HAULED US BOTH é 
BEFORE A MAGISTRATE.” t 


first, and he charged me, as I afterwards found, with having first 
insulted, and then assaulted him. He said he rather thought I 
was a lunatic, but at any rate he must have my blood. Then an 
interpreter was sent for, and I told my story, but I could see that 
nobody believed me. 

“« « Accused,’ said the magistrate, very sternly, ‘ you called this 
gentleman a pig. What was your motive ?” 

“Of course I swore that I had never called him a pig; that I 
hardly knew half-a-dozen words of his infamous language, and that 
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I had used only one of those. Being asked what it was, I said 
‘cochon.’ And then-that idiot ordered me to be locked up. 

‘‘ By rare good luck there happened to be an American Secretary 
of Legation on the train. You know him. It was Hiram G. 
Trask, of West Centreopolis. He recognised me, and it didn’t 
take him very long to explain the whole affair. It seems that the 
Frenchman had asked me if I objected to smoking, and when I 
tried to tell him that we onght to go to sleep, I said ‘ cochon,’ 
which means pig, instead of ‘couchons,’ which was the word I 
ought to have used. He was no more of a lunatic than a French- 
man naturally is, but he was disgusted at being carried two hundred 
miles beyond his de$tination, which was the first stopping place 
beyond Paris, and I don’t know as I blame him very much. And 
then, too, he seemed to feel that his dignity had been some ruffled 
by being gagged and bound. However, both he and the policemen 
listened to reason, and the man agreed to compromise on my pay- 
ing him damages, -and withdrawing the assertion that he was 
morally or physically a pig. The affair cost considerable, but it 
taught me a lesson, and I have quit believing that you can't travel 
in a European railroad car without being locked up with a lunatic 
or a murderer. I admit that the whole trouble was due to my 
foolishness. When the Frenchman began to make a row, I ought 
to have killed him, 4nd dropped the body out of the door, instead 
of fooling with him half the night and trying to make him com- 
fortable. But we can’t always command presence of mind or see 
just where our duty lies at all times.” 
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“* Because of Christ, 
Whose sad face on the cross sees only this 
After the Passion of a thousand years.” 


OME said big John Murnane was the 
laziest man in Connemara, others 
called him a surly dog; but I always 








liked him. He had some excuse for 
} his laziness and surliness. When 
A I knew him first he was active 
)\¥ enough, he used then to begin 
“4%. the day in the brightest of 
4 tempers, and if he had been let 

} sit in peace and sunshine 
_ would have remained 
merry, but work under- 
o. his cheerfulness. 

His ‘arm lay high 
MW. arove Leenane at the 
wo head of the Killeries, a 
creek walled in by sheer 
mountains, in the heart of the 
desolate Irish Highlands. 
Two roads wind down to the 
creek, one lower by Finigan’s 
*‘ shebeen,” and one by Mur- 
nane’s farm. 

In those days I half envied 
him, he had a pretty little wife, a neat home and three pigs, while 
I owned neither a pig nor a wife ; he had no vain ambition, and 
asked nothing better than to live and die at home in that wilderness. 

But when I visited Connemara again years later, things had 
changed with him, he had met with ill-luck, and had lost heart. 
A bank holding his little money had failed, his crops had failed 
too, his last pig had died—everything had gone badly with 
him. It was not in him to make any stand against mis- 





“THE LAZIEST MAN IN CONNEMARA.” 
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fortune, he spent half his time at the shebeen, and had a 

dangerous look. To make matters worse, he was to be turned 

out of his farm—had quarrelled with his landlord; a true 

Galway man always quarrels with the man best able to thrash him. 

Murnane had been always full of fight, his mother used to say ot 

him that he was never at rest except when he was fighting, and ot 

course he knew that someone else must be responsible for his 

misfortunes, so he laid the blame at his landlord’s door. 

Now young Desmond, of Castle Desmond, was as kindly a 
man as you might meet in a day’s march, but, to tell the truth, 
was hard with the peasants, and never pretended to understand 
them ; their fine cantankerousness was a form of chivalry he could 
not appreciate. Here I thought were the makings of a tragedy—a 
lawless district, an unruly peasantry, 
and a rash, hated landlord—and I 
was afraid Murnane would have a 
hand in it. 

Well, that summer my stay in 
Connemara was brief, and soon after 
I left, he came to the turning point of 
his life—I have the story from his 
‘ own lips. 

In November when the days grew 
‘short and the nights dark, there was 
a rumour in the shebeens near 
Leenane that some of “ the boys” 
were coming from Desmond's estate 
in Clare, a fishing boat would bring 
them from Liscarinor to the Killeries, 
™ and take them back, without anyone 

' being-the wiser, and their trip might 
mend matters. 

One wet evening, Murnane was 
standing at his window watching 
his wife trudging heavily up the 
mountain road. It was boisterous 
weather, the wind was snarling and 
yelping like fighting dogs, every now 
and then it fell and the rain stopped and hung wavering a veil on 
the western mountains or further on the grey crescent of sea, then 
a gust would bring the rain back, and the air would be full again of 
a hoarse grumbling, the monotonous chorus of the breakers. 


* STANDING AT HIS WINDOW WATCHING.” 
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He had spent hours that day at the shebeen. As he watched 
his wife he thought in a muddled way how pretty she was when 
she was young though now she was a stumpy plain little woman, 
he thought of the time when he first caught her in his arms down 
yonder on the bank of the Owen-Erriff—* I love ye, Molly Joyce! 
tell me now are ye listening to me, mavourneen dheelish! I love 
ye!”—then of their life, of the careless years, of his losses and 
troubles, of the heavy evenings he spent smoking by the dull light 
of the turf-fire alone with her in this cabin, then of the loud nights 
in the shebeen, and of the dreary times at home after. She seemed 
to get so silent and dull, he was tired of her worried face, sick of 
her frightened way of watching him. 

Though he knew that she was a kind little woman, and that 
she loved him like a dog, he had grown hard and cold with her. 
Only that evening he had told her roughly to stop making a hare 
of herself, moping and poking about doing nothing, and to get 
out of that and to spend the night at her father’s, and she, knowing 
the little use of speaking to him, went silently. He felt half sorry 
for his roughness as he watched her, after all she was a good 
soul and they had been happy together once. But now he was 
to lose his last belongings; why should he keep her? how 
could he when he couldn't? She must go back to her father who 
was well-to-do—for those parts—while he went out to try his luck 
in the world. 

Then he walked up and down his cabin, it looked wretched, the 
turf-fire on the hearth had smouldered, the whitewashed walls 
were blackened by smoke, they had little on them but a big crucifix, 
there was little furniture left; he remembered it bright and home- 
like, now it would be unroofed, he would be penniless and homeless 
unless Desmond was shot that night. 

For the boat had come from Liscannor, and there was to be 
black ‘work. When Desmond drove back from Carrala, ‘ the 
boys”. were to wait for him on the lower road. If he came by the 
upper road, Murnane would see him, and was to put a light in his 
window ; then they would change their ambush. 

At the best, Murnane’s thoughts were not clear; now he kept 
thinking over and over again, sure ‘twas no harm lighting a 
candle, twas no business of his whatever the boys below might 
do; then, twas his chance of revenge, sure the man deserved to 
be killed; then, if only he was going to hit Desmond himself 
‘twould be different, but ‘twas cowardly just lighting a candle,— 
then ‘twas a black job after all. 
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Outside the twilight was fading, the wind was working itself 
into a rage with uncanny cries. Was that the wind or the shriek 
of the banshee? It was said lost souls were chained on the 
wind, surely there were human cries in it now; why were ‘he 
dead abroad to-night ? 

The landscape was blotted out, then the moon began to rise 
and the backs of the mountains rose out of the darkness; then he 
saw their steep walls and the winding lane 
of slaty water between them. There was 
a glimmer of silver over Muilrea, the 
moon floated slowly into sight with milky- 
edged clouds round her, a path of white 
light crossed the water—a sail glittered 
on it, on one hillside three streams shone 
like silver snakes. The moon seemed to 
shine out with strange suddenness, the 
jagged top of the mountain stood black 
against her, making her look as if a ragged 
piece had been torn from her. He stared 
at her till the light seemed dazzling; he 
turned away. 

The black crucifix on the wall opposite 
was shown plainly by the moonlight, the 
face of its figure was bent forward as if 
watching him. He had prayed before it 
so often all his life, it had seen him a 
baby in the cradle, a child dandled by his 
mother, a man bringing home his bride ; 
a here in this cabin, this one room where his 
. “WRENCHED IT OUT.” life had been centred, the crucifix hung 

as a silent witness. He thought of his 
misery, sure he had cause to hate the man. Still that sad face 
was watching him, he could not stand it, must take the crucifix 
down. Placing a bench under, he reached to the nail fastening 
the top and wrenched it out. 

The moon was covered. The cross leant forward in the 
darkness, he turned his head away to shun the bent face, and 
groping wrenched out the nail at the foot. The cross seemed as 

heavy as lead, he dared not look at it—placed it in the corner face 

i downward, and covered it with a cloth. 

; Then he stood again at the window, the moon shone out, and 

the wind lurched drunkenly against the door, with an echo of 
singing from the shebeen the chorus of “ Cruiscin Lan”: 
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“Is gradh mo croidhe a cuilin ban ban ban, 
Is gradh mo croidhe a cuilin ban.” 

He could fancy the crowded smoky room, 

the glowing turf-fire, and old Pat Finigan 

singing with a jolly flushed face, and 

those other men listening too, crouching 

behind the low wall. 

There was a stain of rust on his 
right hand, and he thought it was blood 
—rubbed it, but it was dry—felt as if 
a curse had fallen on him. Then came 
a pause between the gusts, and he heard 
the ring of hoofs on the stony road. 
At once he turned back to light the 
candle, took it with a shaky hand—then 
on the wall where the cross had been, 
saw a dazzling white cross. 

He staggered back with his eyes fixed 
on it—it was a miracle, a last warning. 
He dashed the candle on the ground, and 


“DOWN THE 
MOUNTAIN ROAD.” 





“A DAZZLING WHITE CROSS, 


crunched it under foot in- 
to the earthen floor. 
The moon was 
drowned by the clouds 
and left the cabin pitch 
dark, the wind crashed 
against the door again. 
He unlatched the door, 
it was dashed open; he 
could not breathe, tried to 
pull it to after him but 
could not, some unseen 
hand seemed dragging it. 
The wind swirled through 
the cabin, and flung the 
cloth from the prostrate 
crucifix, 
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The next morning was calm, with a stainless sky. Molly 
came trudging down the mountain road from her father’s farm, 
her heart heavy with foreboding. All that night she had been 
crying and praying. The glory of the morning, the rare colouring 
of the mountains, the vivid green crescent of sea, were nothing to 
her. 

As she reached the door of the cabin, she saw her man sitting 
by the hearth with his head bent forward on his hands. The 
crucifix was gone from its place, it had been fixed there when 
the walls were shining with fresh whitewash, now they were 
blackened, but where it had hung the wall remained white in the 
shape of a cross. 

‘*‘ Ts it you, asthore ?”’ he said, came to meet her, placed his 
hands on her shoulders, and drew her close to him. 

‘It’s a harrd worrld ’tis, mavourneen, but we'll bear God's 
will together, Molly dear.” 





“DREW HER CLOSE TO HIM." 
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the success of my first novel, I little dreamt that I 
was about to be the innocent instrument of a new 
epoch in telepathy. My poor Geraldine—but I must be calm ; it 
would be madness to let them suspect I am insane. No, these 
last words must be final. I cannot afford to have them dis- 
credited. I cannot afford any luxuries now. 
Would to Heaven I had never written that first novel! Then 
I might still have been a poor, 
unhappy, struggling, realistic 
novelist ; I might still have 
been residing at 109, Little 
Turncot Street, Chapelby 
Road, St. Pancras. But 
I do not blame Provi- 
dence. I knew the book 
was conventional even 
before it succeeded. My 
only consolation is that 
Geraldine was _part- 
author of my _ misfor- 
tunes, if not of my 
novel. She it was who 
urged me to abandon 
my high ideals, to marry 
her, and live happily 
ever afterwards. She said if I wrote only one bad book it would 
be enough to establish my reputation ; that I could then command 
my own terms for the good ones. I fell in with her proposal, the 
banns were published, and we were bound together. I wrote a 
rose-tinted romance, which no circulating library could be without, 
instead of the veracious picture of life I longed to paint; and I 
moved from 109, Little Turncot Street, Chapelby Road, St. 
Pancras, to 22, Albert Flats, Victoria Square, Westminster. 


va I moved into better quarters on the strength of 
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A few days after we had sent out the cards, I met my friend 
O'Donovan, late member for Blackthorn. He was an Irishman 
by birth and profession, but the recent General Election had 
thrown him out of work. The promise of his boyhood and of his 
successful career at Trinity College was great, but in later years 
he began to manifest grave symptoms of genius. I have heard 
whispers that it was in the family, though he kept it from his wife. 
Possibly I ought not to have sent him a card and have taken 
the opportunity of dropping his acquaintance. But Geraldine 
argued that he was not dangerous, and that 
we ought to be kind to him just after he had 
come out of Parliament. 

O'Donovan was in a rage. 

“T never thought it of you!” he said 
angrily, when I asked him how he was. He 
had a good Irish accent, but he only used 
it when addressing his constituents 

“« Never thought what ?” I enquired 
in amazement. 

“That you would treat your friends 
so shabbily.” 

‘““Wh-what, didn’t you g-get a 
card?” I stammered. ‘I’m sure the 
wife- —”’ 

“ Don’t be a fool!” he interrupted. 
“Of course I got a card. That's what 
I complain of.” 

I stared at him blankly. The social 
experiences resulting from my marriage 
had convinced me that it was impossible to 
avoid giving offence. I had no reason to be 
surprised, but I was. 

** What right have you to move and put 
all your friends to trouble?” he enquired 
savagely. 

“IT have put myself to trouble,” I said, “but I fail to see 
how I have taxed your‘friendship.” 

** No, of course not,” he growled. ‘I didn’t expect you to see. 
You're just as inconsiderate as everybody else. Don’t you think I 
had enough trouble to commit to memory ‘109, Little Turncot 
Street, Chapelby Road, St. Pancras,’ without being unexpectedly 
set to study ‘ 21, Victoria Flats ——?’” 
















“O'DONOVAN WAS IN A RAGE.” 
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‘22, Albert Flats,” I interrupted mildly. 

‘There you are!” he snarled. ‘You see already how it 
harasses my poor brain. I shall never remember it.” 

**Oh yes, you will,” I said deprecatingly. ‘It ismuch easier than 
the old address. Listen here! ‘22, Albert Flats, Victoria Square, 
Westminster.” 22—a symmetrical number, the first double even 
number ; the first is two, the second is two, too, and the whole is 
two, two, too—quite zsthetical, you know. 
Then all the rest is royal—Albert, Albert the 
Good, see. Victoria—the Queen. Westmin- 
ster—Westminster Palace. And the other 
words—geometrical terms, Flat, Square. Why 
there never was such an easy address since 
the days of Adam before he moved out of 
Eden,” I concluded enthusiastically. 

** It’s easy enough for you, no doubt,” he 
said, unappeased. ‘ But do you think you're 
the only acquaintance who’s not contented 
with his street and number? Bless my soul, 
with a large circle like mine, I find myself 
charged with a new schoolboy task twice a 
month. I shall have to migrate to a village 
where people have more stability of character. 
Heavens! Why have snails been privileged 








“THERE NEVER WAS SUCH 


with a domiciliary constancy denied to pong Fenny Reon 
human beings?” 

«“ But you ought to be grateful,” I urged feebly. ‘ Think of 
22, Alberts Flats, Victoria Square, Westminster, and then think of 
what I might have moved to? If I have given you an imposition, 
at least admit it is a light one.” 

‘It isn’t so much the new address I complain of, it’s the old. 
Just imagine what a weary grind it has been to master— 109, 
Little Turncot Street, Chapelby Road, St. Pancras.’ For the last 
eighteen months I have been grappling with it, and now, just as 
I am letter perfect and postcard secure, behold all my labour 
destroyed, all my pains made ridiculous. It's the waste that 
vexes me. Here is a piece of information, slowly and laboriously 
acquired, yet absolutely useless. Nay, worse than useless; a 
positive hindrance. For I am just as slow at forgetting as at 
picking up. Whenever I want to think of your address, up it 
will spring, ‘109, Little Turncot Street, Chapelby Road, St. 
Pancras.’ It cannot be scotched—it must lie there blocking up 
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my brains, a heavy, uncouth mass, always ready to spring at 
the wrong moment; a possession of no value to anyone but 
the owner, and not the least use to him.” 

He paused, brooding on the thought in moody silence. Suddenly 
his face changed. 

** But isn’t it of value to anybody but the owner?” he exclaimed 
excitedly. ‘Are there not persons in the world who would jump 
at the chance of acquiring it? Don’t stare at me as if I was a 
comet. Look here! Suppose someone had come to me eighteen 
months ago and said, ‘ Patrick, old man, I have a memory I don’t 
want. It’s 109, Little Turncot Street, Chapelby Road, St. Pancras ! 
You're welcome to it, if it’s any use to you.’ Don’t you think I 
would have fallen on that man’s—or woman’s—neck, and watered 
it with my tears? Just think what a saving of brain-force it 
would have been to me—how many petty vexations it would have 
spared me! See here, then! Is your last place let?” 

“Yes,” I said. ‘A Mr. Marrow has it now.” 

‘‘Ha!” he said, with satisfaction. ‘“Now there must be lots 
of Mr. Marrow’s friends in the same predicament as I was—people 
whose brains are softening 
in the effort to accom- 
modate ‘109, Little 
Turncot 
Street, 
Chapelby 
Road, St. 
Pancras.’ 
Psychical science has 
made such great strides 
in this age that with a 
little ingenuity it should 
surely not be impossible to 
transfer the memory of it from my brain 
to theirs.” 

‘“‘ But,” I gasped, “even if it was 
possible, why should you give away, ciieimeaniaaiatiiieati 
what you don’t want? That would be SOFTENING.” 
charity.” : 

“You do not suspect me of that?” he cried, reproachfully. 
‘No, my ideas are not so primitive. -For don’t you sec that there 
is a memory J want—‘ 33, Royal Flats’ - 

«© 22, Albert Flats,” I murmured, shamefacedly. 
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“22, Albert Flats,” he repeated, witheringly. ‘* You see how 
badly I want it. Well, what I propose is to exchange my 
memory of ‘109, Little Turncot Street, Chapelby Road, St. 
Pancras’” (he always rolled it slowly on his tongue with morbid 
self-torture and almost’ intolerable reproachfulness), “ for the 
memory of ‘22, Albert Square.’ ” 

“But you forget,” I said, though I lacked the courage to 
correct him again, ‘“‘ that the people who want ‘ 109, Little Turncot 
Street,’ are not the people who possess ‘ 22,.Albert Flats,’” 

“‘ Precisely ; the principle of direct exchange is not feasible. 
What is wanted, therefore, is a Memory Clearing House. If I 
can only discover the process of 
thought-transferencé, I will establish 
one, so as to bring the right parties 
into communication. Everybody who 
has old memories to dispose of will 
send me in particulars. At the end of 
each week I will publish a catalogue of 
the memories in the market, and circu- 
late it among my subscribers, who will 
pay, Say, a guineaa year. When the 
subscriber reads his catalogue and 
lights upon any memory he would like 
to havé, he will send me a postcard, 
and I will then bring him into com- 
munication with the proprietor, taking, 
of course, a commission upon the trans- 
action. Doubtless, in time, there will 
be a supplementary catalogue cevoted “ THE SUBSCRIBER READS HIS 
to ‘ Wants,’ which may induce people as aructal 
to scour their brains for half-forgotten reminiscences, or persuade 
them to give up memories they would never have parted with 
otherwise. Well, my boy, what do you think of it ?” 

*« It opens up endless perspectives,” I said, half-dazed. 

“It will be the greatest invention ever known!” he cried, in- 
flaming himself more and more. “It will change human life, it 
will make a new epoch, it will effect a greater economy of human 
force than all the machines under the sun. Think of the saving 
of nerve-tissue, think of the prevention of brain-irritation. Why, 
we shall all live longer through it—centenarians will become as 
cheap as American millionaires.’ 

Live longer through it! Alas, the mockery of the recollection ! 
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He left me, his face working wildly. For days the vision of it inter- 
rupted my own work. At last, I could bear the suspense no more 
and went to his house. I found him in ecstasies and his wife in 
tears. She was beginning to suspect the family skeleton. 

“‘ Eureka!” he was shouting. ‘ Eureka!” 

**What is the matter?” sobbed the poor woman. ‘Why don't 
you speak English? He has been going on like this for the last 
five minutes,” she added, turning pitifully to me. 

r ** Eureka !” shouted O'Donovan. ‘I must say 
“44 (it. No new invention is complete without it.” 

“Bah! I didn’t think you were so con- 
ventional,” I said, contemptuously. “I 
suppose you have found out how 
to make the memory-transferring 
machine ?” 

‘““T have,” he cried, exultantly. 
‘**T shall christen it the noemagraph, 
or thought-writer. The impression 
is received on a sensitised plate 
which acts as a medium between 
the two minds. The brow of the 
\\ purchaser is pressed against the 
“plate, through which a current of 

electricity is then passed.” 
He rambled on about volts and 
dynamic psychometry and other 
“WHAT 18 THE MATTER?" hard words, which, though they 
break no bones, should be strictly confined in private dic- 
tionaries. . 

“TI am awfully glad you came in,” he said, resuming his mother 
tongue at last—“‘ because if you won’t charge me anything I will 
try the first experiment on you.” 

I consented reluctantly, and in two minutes he rushed about 
the room triumphantly shouting, ‘‘22, Albert Flats, Victoria 
Square, Westminster,” till he was hoarse. But for his enthusiasm 
I should have suspected he had crammed up my address on the 
sly. . 

He started the Clearing House forthwith. It began humbly 
as an attic in the Strand. The first number of the catalogue was 
naturally meagre. He was good enough to put me on the free 
list, and I watched with interest the development of the enterprise. 
He had canvassed his acquaintances for subscribers, and begged 
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everybody he met to send him particulars of their cast-off memories. 
When he could afford to advertise a little, his clienté/e increased. 


‘There is always a public for anything bizarre, and a percentage of 


the population would send thirteen stamps for 
the Philosopher’s Stone, post free. Of course, “ 
the rest of the population smiled at him for an ~/ 
ingenious quack. 

The “Memories on Sale” catalogue grew 
thicker and thicker. The edition issued to the 
subscribers contained merely the items, but 
O’Donovan’s copy comprised also. the names 
and addresses of the vendors, and now and again 
he allowed me to have a peep at it 
in strict confidence. The inventor 
himself had not foreseen the extraor- 
dinary uses to which his noemagraph 
would be put, nor the extraordinary 
developments of his business. Here 
are some specimens culled at random 
from No. 13 of the Clearing House 
catalogue, when O’Donovan still 
limited himself to facilitating the sale 
of superfluous memories :— 







“& CLERGYMAN RECENTLY ORDAINED ' 


1. 25, Portsdown Avenue, Maida Vale. 
. 13502, 17208 (banknote numbers). 

12. History of England (a few Saxon kings missing), as successful in a recent examina- 
tion by the College of Preceptors. Adapted tothe requirements of candidates for 
the Oxford and Cambridge Local and the London Matriculation. 

17. Paley’s Evidences, together with a job lot of dogmatic theology (second-hand), a 
valuable collection by a clergyman recently ordained, who has no further use for 
them. 

26. A dozen whist wrinkles, as used by a retiring speculator. Excessively cheap. 

29. Mathematical formule# (complete sets; all the latest novelties and improvements, 
including those for the higher plane curves, and a selection of the most usefu! 
logarithms), the property of a dying Senior Wrangler. Applications must be 
immediate, and no payment need be made to the heirs till the will has been 
proved. 

35. Arguments in favour of Home Rule (warranted sound); proprietor, distinguished 
Gladstonian M.P., has made up his mind to part with them at a sacrifice. 
Eminently suitable for bye-elections. Principals only. 

58. Witty wedding speech, as delivered amid great applause by a bridegroom. Also an 
assortment of toasts, jocose and serious, in good condition. Reduction on taking 
a quantity. 


Politicians, clergymen, and ex-examinees soon became the chief 
customers. Graduates in arts and science hastened to discumber 
their memories of the useless load of learning which had out- 
stayed its function of getting them on in the world. Thus not only 
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did they make some extra money, but memories which would. 
otherwise have rapidly faded were turned over to new minds to 
play a similarly beneficent part in aiding the careers of the 
owners. The fine image of Lucretius was realised, and the torch 
of learning was handed on from generation to generation. Had 
O’Donovan’s business been as widely known as it deserved, the 
curse of cram would have gone to roost for ever, and a fine- 
physical race of Englishmen would have been produced. In the 
hands of honest students the invention might have produced 
intellectual giants, for each scholar could have started 
where his predecessor left off, and added more to his 
wealth of lore, the moderns standing upon the shoulders 
of the ancients in a more literal sense than Bacon 
: dreamed. he memory of Macaulay, which all 
Englishmen rightly reverence, might have been 
possessed by his schoolboy. As it was, omniscient 
idiots abounded, left colossally wise by their 
fathers, whose painfully acquired memories they 
inherited. , 

O’Donovan’s Parliamentary connection 
was a large one, doubtless merely because 
of his former position and his consequent 
contact with political circles. Piomises to 
constituents were always at a discount, the 
supply being immensely in excess of the 
demand ; indeed, promises generally were 1 

» drug in the market. - 

Instead of issuing the. projected supplemental 
catalogue of ‘‘ Memories Wanted,” O’Doncvan 
by this time saw his way to buying them up 

on spec. He was not satisfied with his com- 
“He omniscient iptor.” mission. He had learnt by experience the 

kinds that went best, such as exam. answers, 
but he resolved to have all sorts and be remembered as the 
Whiteley of Memory. Thus the Clearing House very soon 
developed into a storehouse. O’Donovan's advertisement ran 
thus : 






bee ey Wanted! Wanted! Memories! Memories! Best Prices in the 

Trade. Happy, Sad, Bitter, Sweet (as Used by Minor Poets). High Prices for 
Absolutely Pure Memories. Memories, Historical, Scientific, Pious, &c. Good 
Memories! Special Terms to Liars. Precious Memories (Exeter Hall-marked). New 
Memories for Old! Lost Memories Recovered while you wait. Old Memories Turned 
equal to New. 
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O'Donovan soon sported his brougham. Any day you went 
iato the store (which now occupied the whole of the premises in 
the Strand) you could see endless traffic gcing on. I often loved 
to watch it. People who were tired of themselves came here to 
get a complete new outfit of memories, and thus change their 
identities. Plaintiffs, defendants, and witnesses came to be fitted 
with memories that would stand the test of the oath, and they 
often brought solicitors 
with them to advise 
them in selecting from 
the stock. Counsel’s 
opinion on_ these 
points was regarded 
as especially valu- 
able. Statements 
that would wash 
and stand rough 
pulling about were 
much sought after. £ 
Gentlemen and 
ladies writing remi- 
niscences and auto- 
biographies were to 
be met with at all 







// 
A 


hours, and nothing \ } ALY AG 1/0 WA | 
was more pathetic Hy mi if ANY 
than to see the f ie ||| 
humbleartisan investing ~ o ‘ 
his hard-earned “ tan- [. ‘ 


ner” in recollections of 
a seaside holiday. 

In the buying-up department trade was equally brisk, and 
people who were hard-up were often forced to part with their 
tenderest recollections. Memories of dead loves went at five 
shillings a dozen, and all those moments which people had vowed 
never to forget were sold at starvation prices. ‘The memories 
“indelibly engraven” on hearts were invariably faded and only 
sold as damaged. The salvage from the most ardent fires of 
affection rarely paid the porterage. As a rule, the dearest 
memories were the cheapest. Of the memory of fe vous there 
was always a glut, and often heaps of diseased memories h-1 to 
be swept away at the instigation of the sanitary inspe- or. 


“THEY OFTEN BROUGHT SOLICITORS WITH THEM.” 
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Memories of wrongs done, being rarely parted with except when 
their owners were at their last gasp, fetched fancy prices. 
‘ Mourners’ memories ruled especi- 
ally lively. In the Memory Ex- 
change, too, there was always a 
crowd, the temptation 
\\ to barter worn-out me- 
‘\\\ \ mories for new proving 
' \y irresistible. 

One day O’ Donovan 








\ ‘ 
\ came to me, crying 
« “Eureka!” once more. 
Uy fl” * Shut up!” I said, 
. annoyed by the idiotic 
Hellenicism. 


yo J a “Shut up! Why, I shall 
Sl open ten more shops. I have 
“ WHEN THEIR OWNERS WERE AT THEIR LAST GASP. * discovered the art of duplicat- 
ing, triplicating, polyplicating 
memories. I used only to be able to get one impression out of 

the sensitised plate, now I can get any number. 

“ Be careful! I said. ‘‘ This may ruin you.” 

*“ How so?” he asked, scornfully. 

** Why, just see—suppose you supply two candidates for a 
science degree with the same chemical reminiscences, you lay them 
under a suspicion of copying; two after-dinner speakers may find 


(AQUA Wit J. : 


“TWO AFTER-DINNER SPEAKERS RECOLLECTING 
THE SAME JOKE.’ 





themselves recollecting the same joke; several autobiographers 
may remember their making the same remark to Gladstone. Unless 
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your customers can be certain they have the exclusive right in 
om people's memories, they will fall away.’ 

‘* Perhaps you are right,” he said. “I must ‘Eureka’ some- 
thing else.” His Greek was as defective as if he had had a 
classical education. 

What he found was “The Hire System.” Some people who 
might otherwise have been good customers objected to losing their 
memories entirely. They were willing to part with them for 
a period. For 
instance, when a 
man came up to 
town or took a run 
to Paris, he did 
not mind dispens- 
ing with some of 
his domestic recol- 
lections, just for a 
change. People 
who knew better 
than to forget themselves 
entirely profited by the 
opportunity of acquiring 
the funds for a holiday, 
merely by leaving some of 
their memories behind them. 
There were always others 
ready to hire for a season 
the discarded bits of per- 

WRETCHED-LOOKING 
sonality, and thus remorse WOMEN. : 
was done away with, and double lives became a luxury within the 
reach of the multitude. To the very poor, O’Donovan’s new 
development proved an invaluable auxiliary to the pawn-shop. 
On Monday mornings, the pavement outside was congested with 
wretched-looking women anxious to pawn again the precious 
memories they had taken out with the Saturday’s wages. Under 
this hire system it became possible to pledge the memories of the 
absent for wine instead of in it. But the most gratifying result 
was its enabling pious relatives to redeem the memories of the 
dead, on payment of the legal interest. It was great fun to watch 
O’Donovan strutting about the rooms of his newest branch, 
swelling with pride like a combination cock and John Bull. 

The experiences he gained here afforded him the material for 
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a final development, but, to be strictly chronological, I ought first 


to mention the newspaper into which the Catalogue evolved. It 
was called Jn Memoriam, and was published at a penny, and gave 
a prize of a thousand pounds to any reader who lost his memory 
on the railway, and who applied for the reward in person. Jn 
Memoriam dealt with everything relating to memory, though, dis- 
honestly enough, the articles were all original. So were the 
advertisements, which were required to have reference to the 
objects of the Clearing House—.g., 


PHILANTHROPIC GENTLEMAN of good address, who has travelled a great 

deal, wishes to offer his addresses to impecunious young ladies (orphans preferred). 
Only those genuinely desirous of changing their residences, and with weak memories, 
need apply. 


And now for the final and fatal “‘ Eureka.” The anxiety of 
some persons to hire out their memories for a period led O’ Donovan 
to see that it was absurd for him to pay for the use of them. The 
owners were only too glad to dodge remorse. He hit on the 
sublime idea that they ought to pay him. The result was the fol- 
lowing advertisement in Jn Memoriam and its contemporaries :— 


MNESIA AGENCY! O'Donovan's Anodyne. 

Partial. Easy Amnes'a—Temporary or Permanent. 

Consciences Cleared. Cares carefully Removed without Gas or Pain. 
address of Lethe is 1001, Strand. Don't forget it. 


Cheap Forgetfulness— Complete or 
Haunting Memories Laid! 
The London 


Quite a new class of customers rushed to avail themselves of 
the new pathological institution. What attracted them was 
having to pay. Hitherto they wouldn't have 
gone if you paid them, as O'Donovan used to 
do. Widows and 
widowers presented 
themselves 
shoals for treat- 
ment, with the 
result that mar- 
riages took 
place even with- 
in the year of 
mourning a 
*»» thing which 
obviously could 
not be done 
under any other 
system. I wonder whether Geraldine—but let me finish now! 
How well I remember that bright summer's morning when, 
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“TWO GROSS OF ANECDOTES?” 
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wooed without by the liberal sunshine, and disgusted with the 
progress I was making with my new study in realistic fiction, I 
threw down my pen, strolled down the Strand, and turned into the 
Clearing House. I passed through the selling department, catch- 
ing a babel of cries from the counter-jumpers—‘ Two gross of 
anecdotes? Yes, sir; this way, sir. Half-dozen proposals ; it'll 
be cheaper if you take a dozen, miss. Can I do anything more for 
you, mum? Just let me show you a sample of our innocent 
recollections. The Duchess of Bayswater has just taken some. 
Anything in the musical line this morning, signor? We have 
some lovely new recollections just in from impecunious composers. 
Won't you take a score? Good morning, Mr. Clement Archer. 
We have the very thing for you—a memory of Macready playing 
Wolsey, quite clear and in excellent preservation ; the only one in 
the market. Oh, no, mum; we have already allowed for these 
memories being slightly soiled. Jones, this lady complains the 
memories we sent her were short.” 

O'Donovan was not to be seen. I passed through the Buying 
Departmei t, where the employees were beating down the prices of 
“kind reme-nbrances,” and through the Hire Department, where 
the clerks were turning up their noses at the old memories that 
had been pledged so often, into the Amnesia Agency. There I 
found the great organiser peering curiously at a sensitised plate. 

“Oh,” he said, “is that you? Here’s a curiosity.” 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“The memory of a murder. The patient paid well to have it 
off his mind, but I am afraid I shall miss the usual second profit, 
for who will buy it again?” 

“T will!” I cried, with a sudden inspiration. ‘*Oh! what a 
fool I have been. I should have been your best customer. I 
ought to have bought up all sorts of memories, and written the 
most veracious novel the world has seen. I haven't got a murder 
in my new book, but I'll work one in at once. ‘Eureka!’” 

“Stash that!” he said, revengefully. ‘You can have the 
memory with pleasure. I couldn’t think of charging an old friend 
like you, whose moving from an address, which I’ve sold, to 22, 
Albert Flats, Victoria Square, Westminster, made my fortune.” 

That was how I came to write the only true murder ever 
written. It appears that the seller, a poor labourer, had murdered 
a friend in Epping Forest, just to rob him of half-a-crown, and 
calmly hid him under some tangled brushwood. A few months 
afterwards, having unexpectedly come into a fortune, he thought 
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it well to break entirely with his past, and so had the memory 
extracted at the Agency. This, of course, I did not mention, but 
I described the murder and the subsequent feelings of the assassin, 
and launched the book on the world with a feeling of exultant 
expectation. 

Alas! it was damned universally for its tameness and the 
improbability of its murder scenes. The critics, to a man, claimed 
to be authorities on the sensations of murderers, and the reading 
public, aghast, said I was flying in the face of Dickens. They 
said the man would have taken daily excursions to the corpse, and 
have been forced to invest in a season ticket to Epping Forest ; 
they said he would have started if his own shadow crossed his path, 
not calmly have gone on drinking beer 

jf like an innocent babe at its mother’s 
My ( breast. I determined to have the laugh 
if fj, ofthem. Stung to madness, I wrote to the 
papers asserting the truth of my murder, 
and giving the exact date and the place of 
burial. The next day a detective found 
the body, and I was arrested. I asked 
jj the police to send for O'Donovan, and 

gave them the address of the Amnesia 
Agency, but O’Donovan denied the 
existence of such an institution, and said 
he got his living as secretary of the Sham- 
rock Society. 
I raved and cursed him then—now it 
occurs to me that he had perhaps sub- 
mitted himself (and everybody else) to 
amnesiastic treatment. The jury recom- 
mended me to mercy on the ground that to 
commit a murder for the artistic purpose of 
describing the sensations bordered on insanity; 
but even this false plea has not saved my life. 

It may. A petition has been circulated by Mudie’s, and even at 
the eighth hour my reprieve maycome. Yet, if the third volume of 
my life be closed to-morrow, I pray that these, my last words, 
may be published in an édition de luxe, and such of the profits as 
the publisher can spare be given to Geraldine. 

If I am reprieved, I will never buy another murderer’s 
memory, not for all the artistic ideals in the world, I'll be hanged 
if I do. 


WY, 


\\ 





























Gin Old Letter. 


By ZEIMBURG. 

ILLUSTRATED By A. S. Boyp. 

Marie Sophie Von Herbendorf, you will not read this letter 
till I am dead. When your eyes look upon this writing, mine will 
be closed for ever, but you will be forced to hear from a dead man 
what you refused to hear from living. 

Marie Sophie, I am an honest man, 
and you but you were never like other 
girls; I knew that the first time I saw 
you. It was on a snowy Christmas 
morning at early mass. They 
told me, when I came home 
on leave one Christ- 
mas Eve, that the 



















Herbendorfs had a 
niece staying with 
them. She was a daughter of 
Herbendorf of Schwenteborn, 
who had just been lately declared a 
bankrupt, soon after his wife was 
buried. My mother added that you 
were a pretty girl, but very reserved, 
and proud as a princess in spite of 
your bankrupt father. I will not 
pretend that I got up so early and 
went to church out of any other 
“LOOKED UP TO Noun, TEW IN THE motive than curiosity to see you, 
for at that time I was ready to run 
after any girl who came in my way. What other amusement did 
our dull little garrison town offer ? 

You kept me waiting a long time, Marie Sophie, before you 
came. I stood in the shadow of the baptismal font, and looked 
up to your pew in the gallery till I thought that my neck would 
break. I can still see the large wax candles burning on the altar, 
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surrounded by the small wax tapers below. I can smell the pine- 
twigs with which they had strewn the floor of the little church. 
The little wax tapers shone like glow-worms in the body of the 
church, and dimly lighted the darkness. The children’s voices 
sounded full of joy as the words of the hymn were wafted from the 
organ loft. I see it all now as clearly as I did on that day. At 
last, I saw old Frau von Herbendorf’s velvet, fur-trimmed bonnet. 
She bent her head in silent devotion, and you came behind her, 
and bent your head too. I 
can never forget your dark 
eyes, shaded by long lashes, 
and your golden hair. You 
clasped your hands, but you 
were not praying; I knew 
that, for your eyes looked 
sadly into the gloom of the 
church—not like the eyes of 
a person who was speaking 
with God. After service, at 
the church door, we met, 
and I bowed as deeply as if 
you were a princess, but you 
only inclined your head 
slightly. Cld_ Sidenburg 
went in front of you, with 
his lantern. The snow-flakes 
glistened on your fair hair. 
Once your eyes met mine, 
and you looked at me as 
though I was a beggar that 
had crossed your path—nay, 
“1 FOLLOWED YOU OVER THE BRIDGE.” not so kindly, for I saw you 
put something in the hand of 
a beggar you met outside the church door. I followed you 
secretly, at a distance, and you knew it, Marie Sophie, for you 
turned round on the bridge that joins our garden to the Herben- 
dorf's. Your relations always took a short cut through our grounds 
tothe church. Yourrelations and mine were always good friends. 
I followed you over the bridge, and stood in the blinding snow 
that was beginning to turn the hills white. I stood for a long time 
under your window. To this day, I do not know if you saw me. 
But you doubtless knew it, for nothing else would account for the - 
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cold manner in which you received me when I called at twelve 
o'clock en grande tenue with trailing sword and shining helmet to 
pay a neighbourly Christmas visit. We stood face to face, and 
you told me that your aunt had a headache. I blamed the early 
morning walk to church, and asked after your uncle, and the little 
orphan grandchild who was at school at Geneva, and as the 
master of the house entered the room you steppedout. Of course, 
I remember that still; and you must remember it too, Marie 
Sophie, although you are a lonely old woman now. And you 
know that I followed your very shadow, and that I was over- 
poweringly happy when I hurt my hand out shooting and could 
not return to my garrison life for a time. 

And how seldom you came to our house, only when you were 
sure that I was not at home; and how I cheated you one evening 
—I was sitting in the twilight at my mother’s feet, as I loved to 
do from childhood. We talked of many things, and of you. I 
had told you purposely that I intended to go out shooting that 
afternoon, for I knew that if I said that ae ‘ 
you would come. I was right. You 
stood in the doorway. I pulled at 
my mother’s sleeve, and she, enter- 
ing into the joke, advanced 
to meet you as if she were 
alone in the room. Then, I 
saw for the first time that 
you really had sorrows and 
troubles like an ordinary 
woman. You were very 
fond of my mother; she had 
a softness in her manner 
that was wanting in Aunt 
Herbendorf. You knelt down 
at the other side of her chair. iain eiciein aa ae Galen 
I was close to you, but you 
did not see me in the shadow. You threw your arms round her 
neck, laid your head on her shoulder, and began to cry softly. 

«What is it, Marie Sophie?” my mother asked. ‘ Do not 
cry, dear child ; things will go better. The world is round, and 
is sure to right itself again.” 

I sat quite still. I felt that I must take you out of my 
mother’s arms, and kiss away your tears. The pain that I 
experienced at not being able to come out from my hiding-place 
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and take you to my heart still remains. My mother sent you on 
a message, and I rushed to my room. When you were on your 
way home, I was standing on the bridge; it was clear moonlight, 
and I could see that you had been crying. Your face looked 
more beautiful to me that moment than it had ever done in cold 
repose. 

‘“‘ Marie Sophie,” I asked, ‘“‘ may I take you home?” But no, 
I called you Fraulein von Herbendorf! You bent your head 
silently, and we walked side by side along the avenue of lime 
trees. Neither of us spoke. Your eyes gazed through the bare 
boughs of the trees as though they were counting the stars in the 
clear winter sky, and my heart beat like a hammer. 

“‘ Good-night,” I said, when we reached your door, but you, as 
if in deep thought, gave me your hand. 

“‘ Good-night, Lieutenant von Ebersleben.” 

‘“‘ Hans is my name,” I said boldly, holding your hand fast in 
mine. 

*‘ Good-night, Herr Hans von Ebersleben, you repeated, like 
a lesson; but I felt your hand tremble in mine, and then you 
were gone. 

‘‘Why was Marie Sophie crying this afternoon?” I asked my 
mother, as we sat alone at supper. My father was playing chess 
with the head-forester. 

“‘ Oh, Hans, all girls cry sometimes.” 

“ But she would not cry from temper. When she cries it must 
be for something serious.” 

“Well, child, it is hard to know that your father is arrested 
for debt. Marie Sophie is proud, and she feels being dependent 
on the kindness of relations. They are singular, the old uncle 
- and aunt, and do not spare her. How often do you think the 
child hears that her father is a scoundrel ?”’ 

I knew all this before, Marie Sophie. I took up my hat, and 
went out into the raw February-night air. I stood under your 
lighted window, like one who guards a treasure. That night I 
swore to protect you from the world, and to take you from the 
unhappy position you were placed in. I swore there, under your 
window, that I would carry out my plan, and I felt quieter and 
more at rest than I had done for a long time. 

My last day at home came—a sharp, clear March day. As 
I walked over to your house, I saw snowdrops peeping above the 
earth, and the willows by the brook were waving their yellow 
catkins over the water. The starlings were building their nests, 
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and the sun shone down hotly on the stone steps of the house. 
I found you in the drawing-room. The room was filled with a 
scent of hyacinths, and the sun poured in at the windows, and 
sparkled on your golden hair. The uncle was not at home, and 
the aunt was not well. I can hear the old clock ticking now, as 
it stood on the cabinet, which was crammed with old Meissner 






“1 STOOD UNDER YOUR 
LIGHTED WINDOW.” 


china. I can hear your voice, 
as you asked me after my 
mother, and if she were not 
sad at my departure. 

“My mother? Oh! yes, 
she feels it. But you must 
' 3. often go over to her. She is 
> very fond of you.” 

‘«« Fond of me ?” you said, 
and smiled in your strange, 
quiet way. I looked at you 
in surprise, and you shook 
your head. 

** You do not believe it?” 
I said, half hurt. 

‘‘No, Hans von Ebersleben, I do 
not. Only one person ever loved me, and 
that was my mother! When are you going?” 

‘Not at all if you talk like that, Marie 
Sophie, for I will stay to prove to you that 
more than one heart ” Then you turned 
as white as I was red, but still you kept 
silent. I sat beside you on the sofa, and took 
your hand in mine; the words tumbled over 
each other out of my mouth, I was so anxious 
to have a certain answer from you, to be sure 
that you would go on listening to what I had 
to say for ever. You iooked at me with your 
large, questioning eyes, as though you were 
listening to a fairy tale ; and then at last you 
drew your hand out of mine, clasped it tightly 





in your other hand which lay in your lap, and shook your fair 


head. 


“Hans,” you said, “you don’t know what you are doing,” 
and then you became silent again, and gazed at me with your 


beautiful eyes full of tears, 
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“IT know quite well what I am doing,” I cried. “And I 
know that I am doing right, Marie Sophie, and 

Then you sprang up and said, “ Uncle is 
coming!” But I held your hand fast, and 
begged you for the love of heaven to say one 
word to me. You answered, “ I am going to 
run in to your mother’s for a few minutes 
this evening, and you can see me home.” 
You flushed scarlet, and, drawing your hand 
away, fled from the room. 

I could hardly wait for the evening 
to come. Long before twilight I was 
seated in my mother’s room. I had my 
uniform on again, and my boxes stood 
. ready packed. I felt restless and unhappy ; 
“TOOK YOUR HAND IN MINE.” I could not bear the air of the house any 

longer. I went out intothe garden. The 
air was soft and damp, and the sky was full of clouds, but here 
and there astar peepec 
out. I met you or 
the bridge, Marie 
Sophie. You wore a 
piece of lace round 
your head, and I could 
see in the dim light 
that your face was 
dreadfully pale. I knelt 
at your feet, and begged 
you for one word of 
hope, only one. 

‘‘ Stand up, Hans 
von Ebersleben, I am 
not dishonourable 
enough to give you 
false hope. I do not 
love you,” you said, 
in a clear, cold voice that 
went through me like ice. I 
sprang up, and took a step 
backwards. 

** And this morning?” I asked. 
“This morning ?” 
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“Morning and evening are not the same,” you answered. 

‘In this short time you have—— ?” 

“‘ Disposed of a dream!" you answered, putting your hand to 
your head. 

There was a silence between us; the only sound was the soft 
splashing of the brook. Your dark eyes were fixed on my face 
with a pleading, sad expression. 

“‘ Marie,” I said, ‘‘ you are deceiving me; you are not telling 
me the truth.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” you 
answered in an even voice, but re- 
moving your eyes from my face. “I 
have told you my reason. I do 
not love you as a girl should love 
a man whose wife she is to be- 
come !” 

“« Farewell, Marie Sophie !"" Zo 

And you bent your fair head 
and said, ‘* Farewell, Herr von 
Ebersleben.” 

I wished to leave you, but your 
voice held me back. You stood in 
the same spot, and put out your hand, 
saying— 

“‘] thank you, Hans.” Then your 
lips moved as if you would say 
more, but no words came—you WW» 
turned away, and I stood and 
looked after you till your slight at 
form was lost in the darkness. ; ty ah 
I went to my room, and, for the 
first time since I was a child, “UNDER THE LINDENS.” 
shed bitter tears. The next morning I returned to my garrison, 
and lived the same old life; perhaps I was a little wilder; but 
whatever I did I always had your pale face and your dark eyes 
before me. 

For two years, I did not visit Herbendorf. I did not wish 
you to see that I felt your refusal so much. My mother arranged 
to spend a few weeks with me in Berlin. She brought her niece 
with her; a brown-haired, merry little thing that loved dancing, 
and liked walking with “ cousin Hans” under the Lindens. I do 
not know myself how it happened, but one day we became engaged, 
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with the blessing of all our relations. I never asked after you in 
my letters to my mother, and she never mentioned your name. 
But now she wrote— 

** Now I will tell you, Hans, that at one time I was very 
much troubled about you. You will laugh at me for my pains. 
I thought that you were head over ears in love with Marie Sophie 
von Herbendorf. My fears on that point are set at rest. It 
would never have done: for, of course, the girl is marked since the 
story of her father has become known. But you never heard it. 
On the day you left home, it was made public that he had forged a 
cheque. It was dreadful, Frau von Herbendorf told me, when 
Marie Sophie heard the:news. She lay for hours like a dead thing 


on the bed they carried her to, and then begged and prayed of her 
uncle to try and clear her 


father’s name, which the old 
gentleman did at great sacrifice, 
and I do not think that more 
than rumours of the scandal 
aver reached the ears of the 
general public. Since that 
day, Marie Sophie is a 
changed person. She sits 
for hours without speaking 
a word. She has only been 
to see me once since—for 
about a quarter-of-an-hour. 
She sat on the window-seat 
as if she was in a dream, 
and wuen I tried to comfort her she 
jumped up and ran away without a 
word. Poor child, hers is a hard lot. 
But she never would have made a 
suitable wife for my boy.” 

So that was it, my mother. Marie Sophie, can you guess my 
feelings at that moment? I felt like one that has lost for ever, 
by a miserable mistake, the sweetest treasure of life, and who 
must speak the bitter words, ‘‘ Too late!” 

But it was your fault, Marie Sophie, tor you were not honest 
with me. Could you not understand love better than that? I 
would have clung to you if you had been the daughter of a 
condemned murderer! What did others matter to me? I only 
wanted you, only you; I meant to be true to you, Marie Sophie ! 
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It was nobility on your part, my poor child, but mistaken nobility. 
But how could you help it ? 

My wife and I travelled. I quitted the service and went to 
live on my estate. 

Much had happened in that space of time. The old uncle 
and aunt were both dead, and you were the owner of Gross- 
Herbendorf. od 

My mother told a 
me, as we sat round 
the old oak table, 
that you had taken 
your father to live 
with you—a drun- 
ken scoundrel who 
played cards all 
night and made 
love to the village 
girls. You bore his 
ways patiently, and 
said to my mother, 
**I could not leave 
him in the street !” 

The first time 
we met was on the 
bridge. The air was 
full of the scent of 
lilac and jasmine. 
My wife hung on my arm. There 
you stood, as proud and as pale 
as on the last evening we had 
met. Your large, dark eyes 
went from my face to my little 
wife at my side, and slowly you 
turned and took the nearest path home. 

The next morning, the trellis-gate in the bridge was closed. 
Those were hard times, Marie Sophie. Do you not think that I 
suffered double as much as you did? Daily, hourly, every minute 
of the day my thoughts flew over the gate to you with longing 
and sorrow, and beside me was the lawful possessor of all my 
thoughts and actions. And you became more reser.ed, more 
lonely, and prouder than ever. 

And then came a dreadful day, when your maid rushed in and 
begged me to come over to you immediately. 





“ON THE BRIDGE." 
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It was a snowy Christmas Eve. I was dressing a Christmas 
tree for my only child, and thinking of you, how lonely you were 
with nothing to love, and wishing that I could bring you to the 
lighted tree. 

I swung myself over the trellis-gate, and tore my hand as 
I did so. I rushed upstairs into your little writing-room, and 
found you sitting before your desk playing with some papers 
you held in your hand. You were laughing to yourself, and, 
as you saw me standing there, you laughed again. Your maid, 
Salome, stood beside you with a white, terrified face, and told 
me that your father had broken open your desk, and, beside 
a large sum of money, had taken your diamonds, and had dis- 
appeared. When you first discovered it, you thought that it 
was one of the servants, and then you put things together, 
and you knew who was the thief, and since then you had never 
ceased to laugh. It was fearful to listen to that laugh. And 
the days that followed were dreadful. In that time, your poor, 
pale lips confessed to me in your delirium what they had 
kept secret before. Ah! Marie Sophie, if you had only been 
honest with me! 

You were ill for a long time, and when your mind became 
clear again your youth had passed away. You lived the same 
secluded, lonely life as ever, and would have nothing to do 
with me. 

And now, for a long time past, I have been alone, too. My 

parents are both dead ; my wife, and the only joy of my life—my 
son! Our houses are opposite each other. Between us rustle 
the trees in the park, just as they rustled that evening you bade 
me farewell. Winter is disappearing and spring is showing 
‘itself on the hill-tops, and the brook murmurs and splashes as 
it did of yore. But there is no way over the bridge to you now. 
We have never looked in each other's eyes since then. Some- 
times, from my window I see your still slim figure moving among 
tne trees. And when the wind blows and the rain beats on 
the window-panes of my lonely room I feel as if I must come 
over to you and sit by your fireside to talk of our youth which has 
passed away. ‘ 

Your picture is ‘always before me, Marie Sophie, in the 
glory of your young beauty, so proud, so cold, and yet so 
sweet, with your glistening golden hair and your eyes as deep 
as night. I will carry the picture with me to the grave. But there 
“€ gne question which puzzles me, Marie Sophie von Herben- 
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dorf. Why you refused to be happy; and why you were not 
honest with me ? 

Both our lives might have been very different, very different, 
Marie Sophie ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 


© RESENTLY the supper bell began to ring in the depths 

e of the house, and the sound proceeded steadily upward, 
growing in intensity all the way up. ©The higher it came 

the more maddening was the noise, until at last what it lacked of 
being absolutely deafening was 
made up of the sudden crash and 
clatter of an avalanche 
of boarders down the 
uncarpeted stairway. 
Barrow and Tracy fol- 
lowed the avalanche 
down through an ever 
increasing and ever 
more and more aggres- 
sive stench of bygone 
cabbage and kindred 
smells ; smells which 
are to be found nowhere Lut 
in a cheap private boarding 
house ; smells which once 
encountered can never be for- 
gotten ; smells which encou- 
tered generations later are 
instantly recognizable, 
but never recognizable 
with pleasure. Arrived 
in the basement, they 
entered a large dining BN 
room, where thirty-five “ya \s 
or forty people sat ata 
long table. The feast 
had already begun, and “AN AVALANCHE OF BOARDERS.” 
the conversation was 
going on in the liveliest way from one end of the table to the 
other. The tablecloth was of very coarse material, and was 
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liberally spotted with coffee-stains and grease. The knives and 
forks were ircn, with bone handles ; the spoons appeared to be 
sheet-iron. The tea and coffee cups were of the commonest and 
heaviest and most durable stoneware. There was a single large 
thick slice of bread by each boarder’s plate, and it was observable 
that he economised it as if he were not expecting it to be dupli- 


cated. Dishes of but:>r were distributed along the table within ° 


reach of people’s arm, ‘f they had long ones. The butter was 
perhaps good enough, «1 was quiet and well behaved, but it had 
more bouquet than was .ccessary. The main feature of the feast 
was a piping hot Irish stew, made of the potatoes and meat left 
over from a procession of previous meals. On the table were 
a couple of great dishes of sliced ham, and there were some 
other eatables of minor importance—preserves and New Orleans 
molasses, and such things. There was also plenty of tea 
and coffee of an infernal sort, with brown sugar and con- 
densed milk, but the milk and sugar 
supply was not left at the discretion 
of the boarders, but was rationed 
out at headquarters—one spoonful 
of sugar and one of condensed 
milk to each cup, and no 
more. The table was waited 
upon by two stalwart 
negro women, who raced 
back and forth from the 
bases of supplies with 
splendid dash and clatter and energy. 
Their labors were supplemented after 
a fashion by the young girl Puss. 
She carried coffee and tea back and 
forth among the boarders, and made 
jokes with various people. Manifestly 
she was a favorite with most of the 
: young fellows, and sweetheart of the 

| a ee rest of them. Where she conferred 
notice she conferred happiness, as 

was seen by the face of the recipient; and at the same time she 
conferred unhappiness—one could see it fall and dim the faces of 
the other young fe:'ows like a shadow. She never ‘“ Mistered” 
these friends of hers, but called them “Billy,” “Tom,” “John,” 
and they called her “‘ Fuss " or “ Hattie.” 
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Mr. Marsh sat at the head of 
the table ; his wife sat at the foot. 
Marsh was a man of sixty, and was 
an American ; but if he had been. 
born a month earlier he would have 
been a Spaniard. He was stoop- 
shouldered and lean-faced, and the 
general aspect of him was disagree- 
able ; he was evidently not i 
a very companionable per- 
son. If looks went for 
anything, he was the very 
opposite of his wife, who 
was all motherliness and 
charity, goodwill and good 
nature, All the young men 
and the women called her 
Aunt Rachel, which was \K 
another sign. Tracy’swan- — \ 
dering and interested eye 
presently fell upon one 
boarder who had been overlooked 
in the distribution of the stew. 
He was pale, and looked as if 
he had but lately come out of a 
sick bed, and also as if he ought 
to get back into it again as soon as possible. His face was very 
melancholy. The waves of laughter and conversation broke upon 


“ puss.” 


it without affecting it any more than if it had been a rock in the 


sea, and the words and the laughter veritable waters. He held 
his head down and looked ashamed. Some of the women cast 
glances of pity towards him from time to time in a furtive and half 
afraid way, and some of the youngest of the men plainly had com- 
passion on the young fellow. But the great majority of the people 
present showed entire indifference to the youth and his sorrows. 
Marsh sat with his head down, but one could catch the malicious 
gleam of his eyes through his shaggy brows. He was watching 
that young fellow with evident relish. He had not neglected him 
through carelessness, and apparently the table understood that 
fact. ‘The spectacle was making Mrs. Marsh very uncomfortable. 
She had the look of one who hopes against hope that the impossible 
may happen. But as the impossible did not happen, she finally 
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ventured to speak up and remind her husband that Nat Brady 
hadn't been helped to the Irish stew. 

Marsh lifted his head and gasped out with mock courtliness, 
“Oh, he hasn't, hasn't he? Ah!-he must pardon me. You 
must, indeed, Mr.—er—Baxter—Barker, you must pardon me. I 
—er—my attention was directed to some other matter. The thing 


that grieves me mainly is that it happens every meal now. But. 


you must try to overlook these little—these little neglects on my 
part. They're always likely to happen with me in any case, and 
they are especially likely to happen where a person has—er—well, 
where a person is, say, about three weeks in arrears for his board. 
You get my meaning? You get my idea? Here is your Irish 
stew, and—er—it gives me the greatest pleasure to send it to you, 
and I hope that you will enjoy the charity as much as I enjoy 
conferring it.” 

A blush rose in Brady’s white cheeks and flowed slowly back- 
ward to his ears and upward toward his forehead, but he said 
nothing. Barrow whispered to Tracy: 

‘“‘The old man’s been waiting for that. He wouldn't have 
missed that chance for anything.” 

“It’s a brutal business,” said Tracy. Then he said to 
himself, purposing to set the thought down in his diary later: 

‘Well, here in this very house is a republic where all are free 
and equal, if men are free and equal anywhere in the earth; 
therefore I have arrived at the place I started to find, and I ama 
man among men, and on the strictest equality possible to men, no 
doubt. Yet here on the threshold I find an inequality. There are 
people at this table who are looked up to for some reason or another, 
and here is a poor devil of a boy who is looked down upon, 
treated with indifference, and shamed with humiliations, when he 
has committed no crime but that common one of being poor.” 

After supper Barrow proposed a walk. Barrow had a purpose. 
He wanted Tracy to get rid of that cowboy hat. Barrow pre- 
sently said: 

** As I understand it, you’re not a cowboy ?” 

**No; I’m not.” 

* Well, now, if you will not think me too curious, how did you 
come to mount that hat? Where did you get it?” 

Tracy didn’t know quite how to reply to this, but presently said: 

“Well, without going into particulars, I exchanged clothes 
with a stranger under stress of weather, and I would like to find 
him and re-exchange.” 
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“Well, why don’t you find him? Where is he?” 

‘I don't know. I suppose the best way to find him would be 
to continue to wear his clothes, which are conspicuous enough to 
attract his attention if I should meet him on the street.” 


“} HOPE THAT YOU WILL 
ENJOY TH CHARITY.” 





“Oh, very well,” said Barrow. ‘The rest of the outfit is well 
enough, and while it's not too conspicuous, it isn’t quite like the 
clothes that anybody else wears. Suppress the hat. When you 
meet your man he'll recognize the rest of his suit. That's a 
mighty embarrassing hat, you know, in a centre of civilization like 
this. I don’t believe an angel could get employment inWashington 
in a halo like that.” 
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Tracy agreed to replace the hat with something of a modester 
form, and they stepped aboard a crowded car, and stood with others 
on the rear platform. Presently, as the car moved swiftly along 
the rails, two men crossing the street caught sight of the backs of 
Barrow and Tracy, and both exclaimed at once, ‘* There he is!” 
It was Sellers and Hawkins. Both were so paralyzed with joy thet 
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“IT WAS GONE TOO 
FAR.” 






before they could pull themselves 
together and make an effort to stop 
the car, it was gone too far, and 
they decided to wait for the next 
one. They waited a while; then it 
occurred to Washington that there 
could be no use in chasing one 
horse-car with another, and he 
wanted to hunt a hack. But the Colonel said: 

‘« When you come to think of it, there’s no occasion for that at 
all. Now that I’ve got him materialized, I can command his 
motions. I’ll have him at the house by the time we get there.” 

Then they hurried off home in a state of great and joyful 
excitement. 
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The hat exchange accomplished, the two new friends started 
to walk back leisurely to the boarding house. Both men were busy 
with their thoughts for a time, then Tracy heaved a sigh and said: 

“‘ Mr. Barrow, the case of that young fellow troubles me.” 

“You mean Nat Brady ?” 

“Yes, Brady, or Baxter, or whatever it was. The old landlord 
called him several different names.” 

“Oh, yes, he has been very liberal with names for Brady, 
since Brady fell into arrears for his board. Well, that’s one of 
his sarcasms—the old man thinks he’s great on sarcasm.” 

“Well, that is Brady’s difficulty. What is Brady?” 

““He’s a young journeyman tinner who was getting along all 
right till he fell sick and lost his job. He was very popular 
before he lost his job ; everybody in the house liked Brady. The 
old man was rather especially fond of him, but you know that 
when a man loses his job, and loses his ability to support himself 
and to pay his way, it makes a great difference in the way people 
feel about him.” 

“Ts that so?” 

Barrow looked at Tracy in a puzzled way. ‘* Why, of course, 
it’s so. Wouldn’t you know that naturally. Don’t you know 
that the wounded deer is always attacked and killed by its com- 
panions and friends ?” 

Tracy said to himself, while a chilly and boding discomfort 
spread itself through his system, ‘In a republic of deer and men, 
where all are free and equal, misfortune is a crime, and the 
prosperous gore the unfortunate to death.” Then he said aloud, 
‘* Here in the boarding house, if one would have friends and be 
popular, instead of having the cold shoulder turned upon him, he 
must be prosperous.” 

‘““Yes,”’ Barrow said, *“‘that is so. It’s their human nature. 
They do turn against Brady, now that he is unfortunate, and they 
don’t like him as well as they did before; but it isn’t because of 
any lack in Brady—he’s just as he was before, has the same nature 
and the same impulses, but they—well, Brady is a thorn in their 
consciences, you see. They know they ought to help him, and 
they’re too stingy to do it, and they’re ashamed of themselves for 
that, and they ought also to hate themselves on that account, but, 
instead of that, they hate Brady because he makes them ashamed 
of themselves. I say that’s human nature; that occurs every- 
where ; this boarding house is merely the world in little, it’s the 
case all over—they’re all alike. 
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Tracy’s noble theories and high purposes were beginning to 
feel pretty damp and clammy. He wondered if by any possibility 
he had made a mistake in throwing his own prosperity to the 
winds and taking up the cross of other peoples’ unprosperity. 


CHAPTER XII. 


| HE days drifted by, and they grew ever more dreary. For 
Barrow’s efforts to find work for Tracy were unavailing. 
Always the first question asked was, ‘‘ What Union do you belong 
to?” Tracy was obliged to reply that he didn’t belong to any 
trade-union. 

“Very well, then, it is impossible to employ you. My men 
wouldn’t stay with me if I should employ a ‘scab’ or ‘ rat,’ or 
whatever the phrase is.” 

Finally, Tracy had a happy thought. He said, ‘“* Why, the 
thing for me to do, of course, is to join a trade-union.” 

“Yes,” Barrow said, “‘that is the thing for you to do if you 
can.” 

Therefore Tracy tried; but he did not succeed. He was re- 
fused admission with a good deal of promptness, and was advised 
to go back home, where he belonged, not come here taking honest 
men’s bread out of their mouths. Tracy began to realize that the 
situation was desperate, and the thought made him cold to the 
marrow. He said to himself, ‘So there is an aristocracy of 
position here, and an aristocracy of prosperity, and apparently 
there is also an aristocracy of the ins as opposed to the outs, 
and I am with the outs. So the ranks grow daily, here. Plainly, 
there are all kinds of castes here, and only one that I belong to, 
the outcasts.” But he couldn’t even smile at his small joke. 
He was feeling so defeated and miserable by this time that 
he could no longer look with philosophical complacency on the 
horseplay of the young fellows in the upperrooms at night. At first 
it had been pleasant to see them unbend and have a good time after 
having so well earned it by the labors of the day, but now it all 
rasped upon his feelings and his dignity. When they were feeling 
good, they shouted, they scuffled, they sang songs, they romped 
about the place like cattle, and they generally wound up with a 
pillow fight, and every now and then he got a buffet himself. They 
called him ‘Johnny Bull,” and invited him, with excessive 
familiarity, to take a hand. At first he had endured all this 
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with good nature, but latterly he had shown by his manner 
that it was distinctly distasteful to him, and very soon he saw 
a change in the manner of these young people toward him. They 
were souring on him, as they would have expressed it in their 
language. He got a good many slights of that small, ill-defined 
sort that you can’t quite put your finger on, and it was manifest 
that there was only one thing which protected him from open 
insult, and that was his muscle. These young people had seen 
him exercising, mornings, after his cold sponge bath, and they 
had perceived by his performance and the build of his body that 
he was athletic, and also versed in boxing. He felt pretty naked 
now, recognizing that he was shorn of all respect, except respect 
for his fists. One night when he entered his room he found about 
a dozen of the young fellows there carrying on a very lively 
conversation, punctuated with horse-laughter. The talking ceased 
instantly, and frank affront of a dead silence followed. He said: 

“‘ Good evening, gentlemen,” and sat down. 

There was no response. He flushed to the temples, but forced 
himself to maintain silence. He sat there in this uncomfortable 
stillness some time, then got up and went out. The moment he 
had disappeared he heard a prodigious shout of laughter break 
forth. He saw that their plain purpose had been to insult him. 
He ascended to the flat roof, hoping to be able to cool down 
his spirit there and get back his tranquility. He found the young 
tinner up there, alone and brooding, and entered into conversation 
with him. They were pretty fairly matched, now, in unpopularity 
and general ill-luck and misery, and they had no trouble in 
meeting upon this common ground with advantage and something 
of comfort to both. But Tracy’s movements had been watched, 
and in a few minutes the tormentors came straggling one after 
another to the roof, where they began to stroll up and down in an 
apparently purposeless way. But presently they fell to dropping 
remarks that were evidently aimed at Tracy, and some of them at 
the tinner. The ringleader of this little mob was a short-haired 
bully and amateur prize-fighter named Allen, who was accustomed 
to lording it over the upper floor, and had more than once shown 
a disposition to make trouble with Tracy, Now there was an 
occasional cat-call, and hootings, and whistlings, and finally the 
diversion of an exchange of connected remarks was introduced : 

“What were you saying about the English a while ago?” 

“Oh, I only said they swallow well.” 

‘* Swallow better than other people?” 
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‘Oh, yes, the English swallow a good deal better than other 
people.” 

‘‘ What is it they swallow best ?” 

«Oh, insults.” Another general laugh. 

*‘ Pretty hard to make ‘em fight, ain't it?” 

*«‘ No, 'tain't hard to make ’em fight.” 

* Ain’t it, really ?” 

‘‘ No, ’tain’t hard. It’s impossible.” Another laugh. 

«This one’s kind of spiritless, that’s certain.” 

** Couldn't be the other way—in his case.” 

ee Why ? ” 

** Don’t you know the secret of his birth ? 

“No! has he got a secret of his birth?” 

** You bet he has.” 

** What is it?” 

‘** His father was a wax-figger.” 

Allen came strolling by where the pair were sitting, stopped, 
and said to the tinner: 

‘** How are you off for friends, these days ?” 

‘* Well enough off.” 

** Got a good many ?” 

** Well, as many as I need.” 

“A friend is valuable, sometimes—as a protector, you know. 
What do you reckon would happen if I was to snatch your cap 
off and slap you in the face with it ?” 

** Please don’t trouble me, Mr. Allen, I ain't doing anything to 
you.” 

“You answer me! What do you reckon would happen?” 

** Well, I don’t know.” 

Tracy spoke up with a good deal of deliberation and said: 
Don’t trouble the young fellow, 1 can tell you what would 
happen.” 

“Oh, you can, can you? Boys, Johnny Bull can tell us what 
would happen if I was to snatch this chump’s cap off and slap 
him in the face with it. Now you'll see.” 

He snatched the cap and struck the youth in the face, and 
before he could enquire what was going to happen, it had already 
happened, and he was warming the tin with the broad of his back. 
Instantly there was a rush, and shouts of “A ring, a ring, make a 
ring! Fair play all round! Johnny’s grit; give him a chance.” 

In a moment, all the windows in the neighborhood were 
filled with people, and the roofs also. The men squared off, and 
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the fight began. But Allen stood no chance whatever against 
the young Englishman. Neither in muscle nor in science was 
he his equal. He measured his length on the tin time and 
again—in fact, as fast as he could get up he went down again, 
and the applause was kept up in liberal fashion from all the 


neighborhood around. 


Tracy declined to 
punish him further, 
and the fight was at 
an end. Allen was 
carried off by some 
of his friends in a 
very much humbled 
condition, his face 
black and blue and 
bleeding, and Tracy 
was at once sur- 
rounded by the young 
fellows, who con- 
gratulated him, and 
told him that he had 
done the whole house 
a service, and that 
from this out Mr. 
Allen would be a little 
more particular about 
how he handed slights 
and insults and mal- 
treatment around 
amongst the boarders. 

Tracy was a hero 
now, and exceedingly 
popular. Perhapsno- 
body had ever been 
quite so popular on 
that upper floor be- 
fore. But if being dis- 
countenanced bythese 


Finally, Allen had to be helped up. Then 

















“ MEASURED HIS LENGTH ON THE TIN.” 


young fellows had been hard to bear, their lavish commendations 
and approval were harder still to endure. He felt degraded, but 
he did not allow himself to analyze the reasons why too closely. 


He was content to satisfy himself with the suggestion that he 
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looked upon himself as degraded by the public spectacle which he 
had made of himself, fighting on a tin roof, for the delectation of 
everybody a block or two around. But he wasn’t entirely satis- 
fied with that explanation of it. Once he went a little too far, 
and wrote in his diary that his case was worse than that of the 
Prodigal Son. He said the Prodigal Son merely fed swine; he 
didn't have to chum with them. But he struck that out, and said, 
“ All men are equal. I will not disown my principles. These 
men are as good as I am.” 

Tracy had become popular on the lower floor also. Everybody 
was grateful for Allen’s reduction to the ranks, and for his trans- 
formation from a doer of outrages to a mere threatener of them. 

The young girls, of whom there were half a dozen, showed 
many attentions to Tracy, particularly that boarding-house pet, 
Hattie, the landlady’s daughter. She said to him very sweetly : 

** I think you're ever so nice ;"’ and when he said, “I’m glad 
you think so, Miss Hattie,” she said, still more sweetly : 

** Don’t call me Miss Hattie—call me Puss.” 

Ah! here was promotion! He had struck the summit. There 
were no higher heights to climb in that boarding house. His 
popularity was complete. 

In the presence of people, Tracy showed a tranquil outside, 
but his heart was being eaten out of him by distress and despair. 
In a little while he would be out of money, and then what should 
he do? A single torturing, terrifying thought went racking round 
and round in his head, wearing a groove in his brain. And along 
with it began to intrude a something which was very like a wish, 
that he had not joined the great and noble ranks of martyrdom, 
but had stayed at home and been content to be merely an earl, 
with nothing more to do in this world of a useful sort than an 
carl finds to do. Finally, one day, being near the imminent 
verge of total discouragement, he said to himself—and took 
occasion to biush privately when he said it— If my father knew 
what my American name is, he—well, my duty to my father rather 
requires that I furnish him my name. I have no right to make 
his days and nights unhappy. Really, he ought to know what my 
American name is.” He thought over it a while, and framed a 
cablegram in his mind to this effect : 

“My American name is Howard Tracy.” 

That wouldn’t be suggesting anything. His father could under- 
stand that as he chose, and, doubtless, he could understand it as 
it was meant—as the dutiful and affectionate desire on the part 
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of a son to make his old father happy. Continuing this train of 
thought, Tracy said to himself, «Ah! but if he should cable me 
to come home! I—I—couldn’t do that. I’ve started out on a 
mission, and I mustn't turn my back 

on it.” After a reflective pause : 

“Well, maybe, 
perhaps, it would 
be my duty to go 
in the circum- 
stances ; hes 











“CAN'T YOU TAKE MY TELEGRAM?’ 





very old, and he does need me by 
him to stay his footsteps down’ the 
long hill that inclines westward to- 
ward the sunset of his life. Yes, 
of course, it wouldn’t be right to 
stay here. I—if I—well, perhaps I 
could just drop him a line and put \ 
it off a little while, and satisfy him 
7A. in that way. It would be—well, it would 
o mar everything to have him require me to 
come instantly.” Another reflective pause, 
‘\ then: “And yet if he should do that I 


sy don't know, but—oh, dear me, home ! 
ST How good it sounds!” 
~~ He went to one of the telegraph offices 
Me ~ in the Avenue, and got the first end of 


what Barrow called the “usual Wash- 
.ington courtesy,” where “they treat you 
as a tramp until they find out you're a 
Congress man, and then they slobber all 
over you.” There was a boy of seventeen 
on duty there, tying his shoe. He had his foot on a chair, and 
his back turned towards the wicket. He glanced over his shoulder, 
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took Tracy’s measure, turned back, and went on tying his shoe. 
Tracy finished writing his telegram, and waited, still waited, and 
still waited, for that performance to finish, but there didn’t seem 
to be any finish to it; so finally Tracy said: 

“Can't you take my telegram?” 

The youth looked over his shoulder and said, by his manner, 
not his words : 

‘Don’t you think you could wait a minute, if you tried?” 

However, he got the shoe tied at last, and came and took the 
telegram, glanced over it, then looked up surprised at Tracy. 
There was something in his look that bordered upon respect, 
almost reverence, it seemed to Tracy, although he had been so 
long without anything of this kind he was not sure that he knew 
the signs of it. 

The boy read the address aloud, with pleased expression in 
face and voice. 

‘The Earl of Rossmore! Cracky! Do you know him?” 

‘“*'Yes.” 

“Is that so? Does he know you?” 

‘““Well—yes.” 

‘* Well, I swear! Will he answer you?” 

“T think he will.” 

«« Will he, though ? Where’ll you have it sent ?” 

«Oh, nowhere. I'll call here and get it. When shall I call?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know—I’ll send it to you. Give me your address; 
I'll send it to you soon’s it comes.” 

But Tracy didn’t propose to do this. He had acquired the 
boy’s admiration and deferential respect, and he wasn't willing to 
throw. these precious things away, a result sure to follow, if-he 
should give the address of that boarding house. So he said again 
that he would call. 

He idled along, reflecting. He said to himself, ‘‘ There is 
something pleasant about being respected. I have acquired thc 
respect of Mr. Allen and some of those others, and almost the 
deference of some of them, on pure merit, for having thrashed 
Allen. While their respect and their deference are pleasant, a 
deference based upon a sham, a shadow, does really seem 
pleasanter still. It’s no real merit to be in correspondence with 
an earl, and yet, after all, that boy makes me feel as if there was.” 


(To be continued.) 
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“4 WINDOW IN THRUMS.” 








We have received three interesting and valuable 


How can the comments upon Mr. Conan Doyle's suggestion as to 
North Pole be how one may hang one’s hat upon the North Pole.* 
reached P The first is from Captain David Gray, of Peterhead, 


an old whaler, a sailer in the Arctic seas of many 

years’ experience, and a gentleman who has given much thought 

to the problem. The second is from Clement R. Markham, C.B., 7 

F.R.S., author of “ Threshold of the Unknown Region,” who 

served both in the Expedition in search of Sir John Franklin in 

1850-1, and in the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6; while the third is 

from Admiral Markham, who commanded the “ Alert’ in the last 

mentioned expedition, and who has also made two private Arctic 
voyages. 

7 7 - . ‘ 

I think Mr. Conan Doyle is quite correct so far as 

Captain David he goes, and am of opinion that the plan suggested, 

| Gray's opinion. namely, that of sending a gunboat north for a number 

of years to watch for the opportunity of an open sea to the 

Pole, is the most practicable one. There are three routes by which 

an attempt may be made. One, east coast of Greenland; two, 

' through the barrier N.W. of Spitzbergen; three, by Franz Josef 

Land. Any of these routes may give an opportunity of gaining a 

very high latitude about once in ten years. In May, 1855, I sailed 

north to the usual whaling ground in latitude 80°, and found the ice 

| in a very unusual position, its eastern margin being over 150 miles 

to the westward of Spitzbergen, where a narrow ridge of ice, not 

more than six miles broad, lying N.E. and S.W., was met with. 








* See “ Glamour of the Arctic,”’ page 635. 
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Beyond this, there was no ice to be seen except a few washed pieces 
here and there. The late Captain Gravill, of the “ Diana,” then 
in command of the “ Sarah and Elizabeth,” penetrated to the west 
side of the ridge and saw no ice to the north, N.W., and west. I 
was not thinking of discovery at the time, but of where whales 
would be found, and so impressed was I by the extraordinarily 
open character of the ice, that I was quite sure all the whales 
would be found south of latitude 75°. It turned out that I was 
right, for, on reaching the locality I had in view, I found the 
whales, both large and small, in great numbers—a most unusual 
circumstance, for I had never heard of small whales being seen in 
any numbers south of latitude 78°. Whales will not remain on 
any feeding bank, however good it may be, after the ice leaves, and 
this fact, I think, goes far to prove that on the occasion referred to 
I had reached the northernmost limit of the ice at that time. 
During my voyage, in the months of March, April, and part of 
May, in the year 1874, I experienced a combination of hard gales 
from north and N.N.W., and these gales had, I believe, created a 
large space of open water in the region of the Pole. © I believe that 
this space went on increasing as the season advanced, until I think 
it is probable that a large proportion of the ice in the circumpolar 
space was driven south as far as the 80° parallel by the middle of 
August. Towards the end of July of the same year, we left our 
usual cruising ground (at that season in latitude 74°) and sailed 
north through the ice, which was in a moderately open condition, 
with the floes lying unbroken, until we reached latitude 79°. After 
this, the ice became much broken up, and was closely packed 
together, and of a much lighter character than it had been found 
to be farther south. I was now convinced that we were. 
approaching the northern limit of the ice, because a southerly 
‘swell could not have broken up the ice so far north, and left the 
floes unbroken for three hundred miles to the south. Indeed, 
nothing but a northerly swell, with a heavy weight of water at the 
back of it, could possibly have broken the ice up so small, or kept 
it so close together, as it was found to be. Keeping the ship 
under canvas, near the edge of the pack, at this time during a thick 
fog, with the wind fresh from the N.W., we found the ice 
continually driving down upon us When the weather cleared, 
all the boats were sent away to bring fresh-water ice on board, and 
so fast was the ice driving, that they were obliged to pull away 
from it to prevent them from getting beset, thus showing, in my 
opinion, that the ice was being driven south by a Jarge sea at the 
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north of it. Proceeding north as far as latitude 79° 45', I distinctly 

saw the water to the north of the ice, with a dark water-sky from 

N.W. to E.N.E., reaching north until lost in the distance. I have 

no doubt that a wide and open sea lay before me, reaching north 
far beyond where anyone had ever been before. 

. . - + 

The obstacle to reaching the North Pole from 


Clement R. Spitzbergen is the great ice-bearing current which 
Markham’s flows southward between Greenland and Spitzbergen. 
opinion. It does not touch the western coast of Spitzbergen, 


where there is a counter current. Ships are con- 
sequently able to reach the north coast of Spitzbergen, an: 
occasionally a little further north. The furthest north ever reached 
in this direction was by the Swedish steamer ‘‘Sophia’”’ in 1868, 
namely, 81° 42/N. Captain Scoresby, in 1806, reached 81° 30'N., 
where he was stopped by the solid polar pack. Parry, in 1827, 
hauling two boats over the ice, reached 82° 45/N. He turned back 
because the current was drifting him south faster than he could 
drag the boats north. There is no authentic account of any 
whaler having reached 82° N., and, consequently, the statement 
that they saw no reflection of ice to the north of them when in 
that latitude falls to the ground. Their employment to catch 
whales furnished no excuse for not going north if the sea appeared 
to be open to the Pole, for the Government offered a reward which 
would have exceeded the value of an average cargo. In 1818 an 
Act was passed offering £1,000 for crossing the 83rd parallc], 
$2,000 for crossing the 85th, £3,000 for crossing the 87th, £4,000 
for crossing the 88th, and £5,000 for crossing the 89th. This 
law continued in force until 1828. For ten years, there was an 
adequate inducement to make a dash for the north, but the pack 
ice barred the way. Ifa gunboat, short or long, with engines anti- 
quated or new, was sent up every year to watch for the ice being 
cleared away between Spitzbergen and Greenland, she would watch 
in vain until the end of the world—that is, until the earth ceased to 
rotate on its axis, for rotation and ocean currents are cause and 
effect. It seems to be supposed that long-continued northerly winds 
would clear out the ice. This fallacy is based on the idea that the 
frozen water is generated in the polar region, and that northerly 
winds would blow it all-out. Had that been the case, the polar 
region would have been left high and dry long ago. But thc 
frozen water is not generated round the Pole. The ocean current 
flows in along the west coast of Novaya Zemlya, and water alsq 
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flows into the polar area from Behring’s Strait, and from the 
American and Siberian rivers. It is frozen to a great depth on its 
way across the polar area, and flows out as the great ice-bearing 
current between Spitzbergen and Greenland. This movement is 
continuous and unceasing. North winds incessantly blowing 
would make no difference. It is consequently impossible to reach 
‘the Pole by attempting to force a way from Spitzbergen against 
the current. If there is continuous land from Franz Josef Land to 
the Pole, then the Pole can be reached by travelling along it. If 
there is no continuous land, but only a group of islands, then the 
only way to reach the Pole is by following the in-flowing current 
from the Siberian coast. 
* * * * 

Dr. Conan Doyle's idea of sending a small vessel 
up, year by year, to examine the state, condition, and Rear-Admiral 
position of the ice is a very good one, so far as a Markham's 
reconnoitring expedition is concerned, but I should views. 
deprecate the idea of allowing this vessel to push on 
northwards, unless proper provision had been made to support 
her, and depdts formed in her rear in the event of any disaster 
happening to her. Her doing so, unsupported, would result 
in the same disastrous termination as attended De Leng 
and Greeley. In my opinion, the only way in which a 
higher northern latitude than has already been attained can 
be reached, is to endeavour in a ship to push up- as far 
as possible along the coast of Franz Josef. Land, and then to 
explore northwards along that coast with sledges, establishing 
depdts of provisions for the travellers. There is no saying how 
far the coast of Franz Josef Land extends in a northerly direction, 
but it is almost certain that sledge parties would have but little 
difficulty in reaching the termination of the land, even if it reached 
the Pole itself! All efforts should be centred in this direction, and 
I have no hesitation in predicting that if a well-found expedition 
were to be despatched to Franz Josef Land, a successful result 
would be assured. I only wish I could havea chance of going 
myself. 

* * * * 

Every man should endeavour to take a high- 
minded, broad view of things. He should see to it Barr aspires tc 
that his outlook is not impeded by anything common _ higher things. 
or low, but should try to place himself at such an 
altitude that he can, as it were, look calmly down upon the 
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trivialities of life, uninfluenced by them. He should strive by his 
own efforts, or the help of others, to reach as great an elevation as 
he feels himself capable of attaining. These and similar lofty 
considerations, that will readily suggest themselves to the in- 
telligent reader, induced me to part for ever with four francs in 
order to reach the top of the Eiffel Tower. Nearly everyone else 
on earth except myself had been up the Eiffel Tower, so, knowing 
the French Government might take offence at my neglect of the 
iron monument, I concluded to go up before my absence began to 
cause comment, and promote international ill-feeling. The four 
francs entitles a tired man to the hospitality of three lifts. The 
lower lift seemed to me the most terrorising, because its floor did 
not remain level. This lift crawls up sideways like a great crab, 
and the floor at first presents to the incomer an angle of nearly 45 
degrees, up which he must climb to reach the seat at the back. 
Or perhaps it is the other way about. It may be, that he has to 
go down to the seat. Be that as happens, when the big 
machine begins to crawl upward the floor gradually becomes level, 
and then as gradually tilts over the other way. This strange 
action on the part of an apparently solid floor shakes a person’s 
faith in the foundations of things. You feel that if the lift went 
much further you would be standing on your head. The other 
two lifts go straight up, with reassuring little jolts now and then, 
that make your heart stand still, and your hair creep. 
* * * * 
Of course, I was not at all afraid going up that 


He meetsaman_ Eiffel Tower lift—nobody was—but some of us might 
of experience. have been if it were not for the talk of a kind American 





gentleman who knew all about lifts; he had mét the 
elevator on its native soil, and he imparted his knowledge freely 
so that all might hear, and thus fear was cast out from among us. 
*« Bless you,” this cheerful man said, ‘I remember the first trip 
of the first elevator in New York City. Yes, sir, I got off 
cheaply—broken leg—but it killed Joe Howard—you remember 
Joe?” This toa friend, who nodded. ‘ Well, the mistake they made 
was trying to haul the elevator over the pulley at the top. No 
elevator will stand that. But now-a-days elevators are as safe as 
a bed. If this rope were to break, and of course it’s always liable 
to, as the constant jarring granulates the metal, the patent catch 
would take hold—say, were you ever on an elevator when the wire 
rope broke and the patent catch wasn’t feeling just right?” His 
companion shook his head, “Well, sir, ‘its the funniest 
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sensation you ever experienced. Crack goes the wire rope, and 
then the patent catch begins to get in its work; slips two or three 
cogs, grips, slips again, grips, slips a dozen, and takes your breath 
away, holds for a couple of seconds, crack! slip, grip, slip, grip, 
then a final smash, and down you go. That was when I broke 
my arm—in Chicago—’83. I tell you, gentlemen, after we had 
gone down two stories in that jerky way, it was a positive relief 
when the patent catch went smash and dropped us all down three 
stories into the cellar. We knew the worst then. Of course the 
patent wedging arrangement is a great thing. It’son this 
elevator. I asked the man, and ‘he said ‘we.’ It’s a first rate 
thing when it works. You remember that awful elevator smash 
in Boston?—seven killed. Well, that elevator had every safety 
device on it that ever went through the patent office. Yes, sir! 
I asked the man who put up the elevator how he accounted for 
none of ’em acting. Said he couldn’t account for it—supposed 
cach one just lay low and waited for the others to act. But the 
greatest thing now-a-days is the air chamber. Elevator drops 
down as if it were sinking in a feather bed. Lovely sensation. 
I remember going down on a trial trip in Philadelphia. It wasa 
new thing then. They put a glass of water—full up to the top— 
on a chair, and the proprietor guaranteed it wouldn't spill a drop. 
When we were seven stories up, the engineer cut the rope.” 
** And did the water spill ?” asked his friend. ‘We never found 
that out. I expect it did, but when we got down it wasn’t glasses 
of water we were looking for, brandy was our size. You see, they 
neglected to remember that the brickwork of the air chamber 
hadn't had time to set. It was green—so were we. ‘The brick 
walls blew out as if there had been a dynamite explosion. There 
were five merchants, three lawyers, and four newspaper men on 
board, and they were so mixed up at the bottom with bricks, 
mortar, and bits of elevator, that it took most of us a couple of 
weeks before we could remember whether we were lawyers, 
merchants, or reporters. I don’t feel quite sure yet, but I made up 
my mind to go on any elevator but a safety one after that. How- 
ever, the air chamber has been improved sincethen. That's what 
the Eiffel Tower needs. Now, look at the height we're at. If we 
were to drop, we would go clear through to China. Every man 
on board would have his name in big type in to-morrow’s papers. 
I remember that awful accident in ” But here, happily, we 
rcached the top. 
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I feel a great deal of sympathy for Italy. She is 
suffering from an annual deficit in the treasury, and, as 
I have suffered in the same way myself, I can feel for 





Government. her. But why does the Italian Government neglect the 


obvious way out of its difficulties? There are at least 
two millions, let us say, of tourists who visit Italy annually, either 
because they look upon it as a vast museum of art and antiquities, 
or because they have been told that it is a hospital for the cure of 
any particular diseases that they may have adopted. Now, why 
should these people be admitted free? The Government might 
charge two guineas admission fee to the whole of Italy, with the 
exception of one or two reserved cities, such as Rome and Venice, 
for which an additional charge of, say, ten shillings might be 
made. Of course “ professionals,” such as reigning monarchs, 
Buffalo Bill, and the like, would be admitted free, but to all the 
rest of the world the ‘“‘Greatest Art Show on Earth” should be 
open only on payment of the regular rates. Nobody who cares to 
see Italy would stay away because of the charge made at the gates, 
and the result would be that the annual deficit would be changed 
into an annual surplus. I ask no reward for this suggestion, 
except to be put on the free list, but the more I think of it the 
more I am convinced that Nature intended me to be a great 
financier, though she unaccountably forgot to give me any 
materials to practise with. 
* * * * 
I must really give up not smoking, at least till the 





Zangwill 
setteth forth 
ye economy of 
smoking. 


American Copyright Act works smoothly, and I am in 
a position to afford luxuries. At present, this habit of 
not smoking is a drain upon my resources which I can 
ill support. Whenever a man comes to my house I have 





to give him cigars, or else gain the reputation of a churly 
and ill-mannered host. In the olden days, when I was economical 
and smoked all day long, I could go to that man’s house and get 
those cigars back. Very often, too, I used to get the best of the 
bargain, and thus effect considerable economies in the purchase of 
good tobacco. Nowadays, not only have I got to give away 
cigars for nothing, but they must be good ones. Formerly, if I 
gave my friends bad cigars, it was from a box I was obviously 
smoking myself, and, therefore, they had at least the consolation 
of knowing I was a companion in misfortune. But to give others 
*‘ evils from which you are yourself exempt” (to quote Lucretius) 
would be a terrible blend of bad taste and inhospitality. Under 
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such circumstances a man looks on a bad cigar as an insult, none 
the less an insult because it is a gratuitous one. But my losses 
from these sources are trivial compared with the item for theatres. 
In the pure, innocent days, when I could not bear to let my pipe 
out of my mouth even for a moment, I was unable to go 
to theatres, but now that I have taken to not smoking, I 
have fallen a victim to my other craving—the passion for the 
play. Three stalls a week tot up frightfully in a year. No, 
decidedly I must check this extravagant habit of not smoking 
before I am irretrievably ruined. 
* * * * 

It is a mistake to suppose that our chatty and con- 
versational utterances never get outside this smoking Phillpotts tells 
room. Many of them fly up the chimney and through _how great fame 
the keyhole, and so into the world. There has come has come to 
to my ears a very gratifying circumstance from the _ the Idlers’ Club. 
North of England, and the significance of the Idlers’ 
Club is thereby proved to demonstration. Sundry young ladies, 
the admired of sundry young and old gentlemen, recently designed 
an entertainment with a view to giving pleasure, securing moneys 
for a charitable object, and, perhaps, themselves gaining some 
well-deserved attention. Tableaux vivants were the order of the 
night, and amongst them, sandwiched between the “‘ Execution ot 
King Charles I.” and: “‘ The Finding of Moses in the Bulrushes,” 
was presented a living reproduction of the Idlers’ Club, as it 
appears above this page of gossip. The difficulties were not 
small, but those entertainers met and mastered each in turn. 
Young men with cigarettes and pipes gladly volunteered their | 
services. ‘The trouble began, however, when it became necessary 
to find a bald-headed Idler for the second chair on the right-hand 
side. Those energetic and original ‘North-country maidens could 
command several bald-headed friends, but none had legs long 
enough to reach the mantelpiece, and so lend truth and style to 
the representation. One acquaintance only combined height and 
baldness, and he was a Justice of the Peace, and refused to put 
his feet on a mantelshelf, even in fun, to help a_ charity. 
Besides, he did not smoke. So the girls rigged up a lanky brother, 
and placed a bald wig upon his head, and achieved great and 
splendid success. This is true Fame, for. she ever plants in 
obscurest corner the bay which shall presently shadow the sun ; 
she ever breathes in most secret hiding-places the first wavering 
notes of that clarion call which shall anon ring in the ear of the 
world. 
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One of the saddest of things in the sight of the 


Alden regrets profound moralist is the ease with which perfumes are 
the lack of corrupted and degraded. ‘Take a comparatively recent 
moral fibre in instance. A few years ago opopanax made its first 
perfumes. appearance. It was a tender, innocent perfume, and 


its winning ways soon made it immensely popular. 
But before long it was whispered that opopanax was becoming 
altogether too free and unconventional in its habits, and very soon 
every woman who had a regard for her reputation dropped its 
acquaintance. ‘To-day, opopanax has utterly and openly gone to 
the bad, and flaunts itself only in places in which respectable 
people decline to be seen. It is said that a similar story can be 
told of musk, which was once, incredible as it may seem to the 
present generation, a pure, innocent, and unsophisticated scent. 
What it is now we all know, although we may not speak of it in 
the presence of the young person, or the clergy. As for Ylang- 
ylang, the best that can be said of it is that it has been horribly 
indiscreet. It may not be a positively immoral perfume, but it is 
one in the company of which no careful person would be willing 
to be seen. Why perfumes are so easily led astray can only be 
conjectured. There are, of course, perfumes of unimpeachable 
character, such as lavender, which is to other perfumes what the 
British spinster of advanced years is to other women; and there 
is that concentrated expression of bourgeois respectability, eau- 
de-Cologne. Still, most perfumes are so easily led astray, that it 
might be well were Parliament to establish an age of consent, 
fixing it, let us say, at ten years, and forbidding any perfume that 
has not been at least ten years before the public to frequent any 
society except that of thoroughly respectable people. 
* * * * 
That baptismal names exercise a profound influence 


And cogitates upon their owners can be doubted by no thoughtful 
upon the observer. What is very curious is that when a boy is 
influence of named after some great man he invariably shows 


names. 





qualities the reverse of those which made the great 

man famous. Take, for example, the three religious 
reformers, Calvin, Wesley, and Luther. Now statistics prove 
that if a boy is named “ Calvin,” he develops a tendency to join a 
circus ; if he is named ** Wesley,” he is very apt to incline towards 
petty ways of dishonesty ; and if he is named “ Luther,” he ought 
never to be made cashier of a bank. Of ten ‘‘ Calvins” inhabiting 
a single county in the West of England, five became connected 
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with the circus, one became a negro minstrel, two were theatrical 
supernumeraries, and two were labour reformers. Similarly, of 
ten ‘* Wesleys,” taken at random in the Metropolitan district, four 
were convicted of larceny, two were burglars, two were habitual 
brokers, and the remaining two were presumably honest. Ten 
** Luthers” were also taken from the Metropolitan district, and of 
these three were guilty of breach of trust in a fiduciary capacity, 
two bolted with the funds of banking institutions, and five were 
lawyers, although it is only fair to say that one of the latter reformed 
at the age of forty, and is still living a blameless life. Whatever 
clse Calvin, Wesley, and Luther were, they were strictly honest 
men, and certainly Calvin had no connection with any circus, or 
other show. Why, then, should their names, when given to 
helpless boys, work such moral devastation? ‘This is a mystery 
which someone ought to solve, even if it requires the vivi- 
section of parents who wilfully convey demoralising names to 
their offspring. 
* * * * 
There is an unknown poet whose works have never 


been printed. To slightly change a familiar verse, it Barr muses 


might be said of him : on fame. 


** Unknown the region of his birth, 
The land in which he died unknown, 

His name has perished from the earth, 

’ His verse survives alone.” 
The works of this poet are to be found scribbled all over the land 
—in lead pencil. Here is a couplet quoted from memory ; it may 
not be verbally correct, but it is to this effect :— 

“‘ Fools’ names and monkeys’ faces 

Are to be seen in public places.” 
What the connection is between the name of a fool and the face 
of a monkey may not be very clear; still, it must be remembered 
that all great poets are more or less obscure. The monkey referred 
to is doubtless of the organ variety, familiar in all public places, but 
the evident intention of the unknown poet is to heap contumely 
upon the man—referred to in the verse as a fool—who scribbles 
his name on museum walls, on the top of St. Paul's and St. 
Peter’s, on the piers by the sea, and on any other writable 
surface where men congregate. The man who writes his name 
wherever he can has long been looked upon with contempt, and 
the two lines quoted merely place in beautiful poetic language the 
general opinion of the public regarding him. Notices have been 
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put up to catch his eye, with the terse command, “ Do not write on 
the walls,” or the appeal to his better nature, ‘‘ Please do not write 
on the walls.” These notices do not seem to answer the purpose 
intended. If the boards are white and the lettering black, the 
surface is invariably filled with the scribbled names of “John 
Jones,” “ Sam Smith,” and “Billy Brown.” Command and 
appeal are alike in vain. The trouble is that no nation except the 
French appreciate the scribbler as he ought to be appreciated. We 
honour Shakespeare and Milton and Byron, and we sneer at Jones 
and Smith and Brown, yet the very same motives actuate the three 
latter that actuated the three former. It is the innate desire for 
immortality. Smith does not wish his name to sink into oblivion 
any more than Shakespeare did. Brown and Byron each desired 
his name to live. The man who pays thousands a year to have 
a name of five letters attached to the word “‘ soap” blazoned all 
over the country is induced to do so by hopes of gain, but no such 
sordid motive urges Brown to write his five letters on the statue 
of Venus de Milo inthe Louvre. One man immortalises his name 
by writing a great book, winning a great battle, or building a great 
tower or bridge; another man tries to do the same by scribbling 
with a lead pencil on the walls of the British Museum. The 
French, as I have said, recognise the scribbler’s: high and pure 
motive, and at the four corners on the top of the Eiffel Tower they 
have made preparation for him. There is conspicuously placed at 
each of the four corners a large sheet of white paper, which can be 
rolled up as often as is needed so as to expose a fresh, unwritten 
surface. Above this, is printed the words, ‘‘ Please write your 
name here.” The attendant tells you a lovely untruth to the 
effect that this scribbled-over paper is to be bound up into albums 
and preserved for ever in the archives of France. Thus do Brown, 
Jones, and Smith at last receive adequate recognition. The con- 
sequence is that all the woodwork at top is left untouched by 
pencil, and the names are written on the paper provided. The 
latent desire for immortality that exists in every human breast is. 
satisfied. The French are a wonderful people. 
+ * * * 
I spent a few days last week in a seaside boarding- 
Zangwill dis- house. I went incognite so as to discuss myself in 
courseth of the drawing-room. Alas! no one had ever heard of 
me. When I left everyone had. I think I shall spend 
a good deal of time this summer touring the boarding- 
houses and enlightening the country. You can get at the 


fame. 
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population by fifties that way. I was consoled to find older 
advertisers in no better plight. One man had never heard of 
Hardy, but he had read “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” Various 
dazzling metropolitan reputations had not yet travelled down. 
The final blow was when a lady told me she thought she had seen 
the name of Kipling in anewspaper. “Great Rudyard!’ I thought. 
** The man who has been Kipling with such extraordinary energy 
all these moons not got farther than that!” And yet so it was. 
Even Kipling’s light had failed to illuminate more than a certain 
area. But then Kipling wouldn’t mind, for, as he says in “ The 
Light that Failed’: ‘Just think how full an average man’s life 
is of his own pursuits and pleasures. When twenty thousand of 
him find time to look up between mouthfuls, and grunt something 
about something they aren’t the least interested in, the net result 
is called fame, reputation, or notoriety, according to the taste and 
fancy of the speller.” We Londoners are much too provincial— 
get a little away from the centre, and you shall find all the great 
literary, artistic, and dramatic interests about which we are con- 
tinually wrangling fade away to vanishing point. Even in Epping 
Forest you can meet persons to whom the names of Ibsen and 
Maeterlink, and Montanaro and Otto Benzon, and all sorts and 
conditions of Shakespeares, are mere vibrations of the air. Sims 
himself, though perhaps the best-known man in England, has 
limits to his fame, if we are to believe his own stories. You know 
he says that he went to.one of his own plays with a party of 
his friends, and not one of them knew he was the author, though 
his name was staring at them from the programme all along. 
‘Time was when I put this downto “ Dagonet’s” exuberant imagina- 
tion, but the longer I live the more I believe it. 
* * + a 
In this same baarding-house where they had not 


heard of Kipling, they were quite familiar with tippling. He dwelleth 
The household words that are really and literally familiar at a boarding- 


in our mouths are Bass and Allsopp. There was a_ house. 
great deal of alcohol consumed, chiefly in the shape 

of British beers and Australian wines. You cannot always 
exhaust your bottle of ale or wine at a sitting. Now-a-days 
we are three-quarter bottle men, or one-and-a-third bottle 
men. The problem, then, was how to preserve the remains. 
There is nothing distinctive about a beer-bottle, and even wine- 
flasks lack individuality. If they were left carelessly about, there 
was no certainty of ever looking upon their lale's again. 
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Consequently, when the diners rose from the table, each man or 
woman hugged his or her bottle to his or her breast (beastly 
phrase, that “his or her,” I want to.talk about it some day), 
and so the Bacchic procession filed out. It struck me that it 
would make an excellent scene in a farcical comedy or a comic 
opera. The situation has never been done upon the stage, and, 
with the generosity natural to a man who is not in the dramatic 
ring, I present it to anyone of you who is. Perhaps it would 
be best in a comic opera. It would lend itself to a good opening 
chorus. Something like this— 


We carry our bottles, 
Our flasks and our pottles, 
Like wise Aristotles, 

Who know what is what. 
We're bound to retain ’em, 
For others would drain ’em, 
Nor should we regain ’em, 

If once we did not. 


Now that is absolutely impromptu, so I will not have it criticised, 
I flatter myself, however, it is quite up to the mark of the average 
libretto. I do not intend to be complimentary to the average 
libretto, which has long been the disgrace of the London stage. 
To return to our bottles. I discovered that it is much more 
economical to drink wine than beer, because wheri you are going 
away you get sixpence off the bill for every empty flask you leave 
behind you. If you drink beer you get nothing back. A simple 
process of calculation shows that if you only drink wine enough 
you can wipe off the entire bill, perhaps even get a profit over, 
sufficient to cancel your travelling expenses. I intendsto go into 
the figures in detail and publish a pamphlet on “‘ How to Have a 
Seaside Holiday For Nothing.” 





